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PROCEEDINGS OF TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


HE Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
Directors’ Department of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association met 
in the Assembly Hall of the Harrisburg High 
School on the morning of Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 14, at ten o'clock. The first hour 
was devoted to the registration of dele- 
gates, after which devotional exercises 


were conducted by the Right Reverend’ 


James Henry Darlington, Bishop of Har- 
risburg. 

Hon. E. Z. Gross, Mayor of Harrisburg 
was then introduced and delivered the fol- 
lowing 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: It does 
not seem possible that a year has passed 
since I once before had the pleasure of 
welcoming you to our city. The duties that 
you are required to perform are the same 
as at that time. The responsibilities are 
greater. There is at this moment another 
gathering in Harrisburg which is also of 
importance. At the Board of Trade a con* 
vention of the National Reform Associa- 
tion is considering the Bible Side of Muni- 
cipal Government. One of the things that 
worry them is the fact that the Christian 
side of Municipal government is not re- 
ceiving enough consideration. They are 
consulting and praying for Christian teach- 
ing, the upholding of the Bible in the 
schools and the maintenance of a Chris- 
tian Sabbath. They ask our support in 
this movement. Any one who has faith in 
the Bible has a grave responsibility in the 

matter. Thank God that Pennsylvania is 
on the right side in these questions. I am 
not a stickler for outside appearances in 





these matters, but I believe in upholding 
the Bible in the public schools. The safety 
of our nation depends on our following the 
Bible teachings. I am not afraid of leav- 
ing the Bible in your hands; but we ought 
to remember that the devil uses the most 
enticing things to overcome our principles. 
Our responsibility is grave. I pray that 
your every move shall be guided by your 
Heavenly Father. The safety of the State 
depends on the public schools. 

I represent the city of Harrisburg and 
present it to you as it is. There are many 
improvements here for your inspection. 
You are invited to visit the schools of the 
town. Superintendent Downes did not in- 
struct me to tell you that, but when he 
hears that I have told you this he will have 
to bow to the inevitable. Our filter and 
pumping stations are new and in success- 
ful operation. Your way will be made plain 
to visit any of the city’s property. The 
keys are yours. Another point of interest 
that I might mention is the jail. Iti is open 
to your inspection if you wish to visit it, 
and the doors will not fail to open for you 
when you wish to come out, provided you 
behave yourselves while you are here, and I 
say so. I hope that you will have a good 
time while you are in Harrisburg, gentle- 
men, 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Dr. F. R. Stotler, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, responded to the ad- 
dress of welcome: I wish that I could 
express our appreciation of the cordial wel- 
come which we have just received. I can 
and do thank the Mayor for his gracious 
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words and assure him that we wish to him 
and to Harrisburg all sorts of individual 
and municipal prosperity. We will have 
very little time, during the sessions of this 
convention, to visit points of interest in the 
town. Those who remain after the close 
of the convention will be amply repaid for 
doing so. I should like to visit the 
schools, for I believe that the Harrisburg 
schools hold high rank among the schools 
of the state. I thank his Honor for the 
keys of the city. I suppose that now we 
have a right to break in anywhere except 
the banks and the jail. The president of 
this body on a former occasion succeeded 
in breaking into the jail, but the fact that 
we are here now is sufficient evidence that 
we were able to get out again. Others how- 
ever may not be so fortunate. Another 
place of interest in Harrisburg is the tomb 
of John Harris, the first settler, after whom 
the city was named. In 1726 he estab- 
lished a trading post on the Susquehanna 
river and began trading with the Indians. 
His burial place is in the little park be- 
tween Front Street and the river. The 
plot is enclosed by a plain but neat fence, 
and a modest monument marks his resting 
place. In 1785 a town was laid out which 
was designed as the county seat of 
Dauphin county. It was then called Louis- 
burg, in honor of the French king. In 
1791, the town was incorporated under the 
name which it now bears. In 1812 it was 
chosen as the capitol city of the state. It 
is appropriate that in this city, where the 
laws are made for the whole state, we 
should meet to discuss the questions that 
are attracting the attention of the educa- 
tional world today, to exchange experien- 
ces and to renew enthusiasm. Last, but 
not least, to renew enthusiasm. It is reason- 
able to assert that those who must adminis- 
ter the laws should be best able to decide 
which of them require amendment or re- 
peal, or what new legislation is needed. If 
we think that school legislation is demanded, 
we must inform the Legislature. I have 
often attended these conventions and have 
been impressed with the excellence of the 
programmes. I do not know whether the 
present Executive Committee has done as 
well as former committees in this matter, 
but I hope that you will all say when you 
leave that you have had a pleasant and a 
profitable time in Harrisburg. 

After a few general announcements by 
the President, Mr. Sloyer moved that the 
roll be called by the secretary, and proper 
substitutions made for the absentees. 

Mr. Keiffer: The Constitution declares 
who may become members of this body. 
Any director who pays one dollar may be- 
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come a member whether he represents a 
board or not. 

Mr. Sloyer: As the thing is done now we 
do not know who are here until we get 
The School Journal. We would like to 
know who are here. 

Dr. Erwin: I cannot see how substitu- 
tions are to be made if there is no other 
director present from the county of the 
absentee. 

Mr. Long: I am here at the request of 
the county superintendent of my county. It 
was only by accident that I learned that I 
had a colleague from my county. We 
ought to know who are here, whether dele- 
gates or not. Our constitution says that 
only representatives of districts are en- 
titled to membership. Can a man become 
a member whether he represents his dis- 
trict or not? I do not think so. 

Mr. Root: Is it essential to pay the dollar 
if we are the direct representatives of our 
districts ? 

The question as to qualifications for 
membership was not definitely settled, and 
a vote on the motion to call the roll was 
taken, with the result that it was decided 
to call it during the afternoon session. 

Adjourned. 





—_ 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. | 





Tt President Mr. H. M. Lessig of 


Pottstown, called the First Vice-Presi- 
dent to the chair, and on being introduced, 
read the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Fellow Directors, and Friends: It has 

been gratifying indeed, to receive the cor- 
dial welcome so freely and kindly tendered 
to this convention by his Honor, Mr. E. 
Z. Gross, Mayor of this, the capital city 
of our Commonwealth, who has so gener- 
ously passed .to us all the freedom and 
privileges of the city for our pleasure and 
profit. 
+ Our esteemed friend and efficient co- 
laborer, Dr. F. R. Stotler, chairman of the 
executive committee, has directed our atten- 
tion to the educational Menu prepared by 
that committee for this session which, if 
properly partaken, can do naught else than 
nourish and develop. 

In our expectant and receptive condition 
of mind perhaps nothing better could be 
done by your President than to hand this 
convention over to the members now be- 
fore me. There might be some lack of 
courtesy in so doing, and I should miss the 
opportunity of telling you how grateful I 
am for the honor you have conferred upon 
me, grateful that you have thought me 
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worthy of the highest place within your 
gift to bestow. It is years since I first 
came to these conventions, I have heard 
here, with interest and profit, papers and 
discussions upon many educational themes 
and problems, but have been especially im- 
pressed by those referring to the manage- 
ment of schools and the branches to be 
taught. Well do I recall the feeling of re- 
spect which I have had for the gentlemen 
holding the office of President of this As- 
sociation. And if at any time I have wished 
to become so proficient in our public 
school affairs as to be thought worthy of 
this high honor by my fellow directors I 
know that you will not regard it an un- 
worthy ambition. 

At the conventions of this department 
we have profited by the address of Presi- 
dent Wm. M. Bowen, who spoke of the 
practical good, as well as the pleasure, to 
be derived from these yearly meetings; of 
President E. S. Hassler on “ Education Prob- 
lems,” presenting truths which demand 
thoughtful attention; of: President A. C. 
Coulter, on the “Qualities and Capabili- 
ties of the School Director,” presenting 
standards by which we can be measured 
by ourselves and others; and continuing 
back to the very first of our Association 
meetings, all have been profitable to those 
in attendance. This afternoon I wish to say 
something upon the “Powers and Responsi- 
bilities of our Department,” the Direc- 
tors’ Department of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, which must neces- 
sarily apply to individual directors, as the 
Association is but individual directors col- 
lectively taken. 

The Directors’ Department confers more 
honor upon its worthy members than does 
any other department of the State Associ- 
ation. There may be differences of opinion 
as to this. Teachers and superintendents 
are employed at salaries earning a liveli- 
hood. It is true their, pay is not what it 
should be, but it is their life-work, and 
they accept the pay. The devoted School 
Director on the other hand works for no 
salary. He is repaid for his service only 
in the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
been able to do something for the rising 
generation and for those who are to follow 
them. Our work carries with it great re- 
sponsibilities, for the powers of a school 
director along legitimate lines are almost 
unlimited. We have in our power the 
legislation for local taxes, school build- 
ings, selection of teachers, branches to be 
taught as required by Law, text-books to 
be used, salaries to be paid, etc., etc., all 
without compensation, except the knowl- 
edge, if faithful in the discharge of our 
duties, that we are engaged in labors which 
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tend to benefit the world, and serve as an 
example for others. 

The public school system of our state, 
with our esteemed and efficient Dr. Schaeffer 
at the head, is an organization requiring 
more than twenty-five hundred boards of 
directors for its proper management. We 
find a board of directors in each of the 
many school districts into which our state 
is divided. Those of the same county com- 
bine and form County Associations of 
School Directors. Representatives from 
these county associations, together with 
those of cities, make up the Directors’ De- 
partment of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association. This Department we 
have now in convention, met here to gain 
renewed official strength for the better dis- 
charge of our duties as directors. 

Our Duty.—It is our duty, as managers 
of the educational machinery of our state, 
first to ascertain the needs or demands of 
the community, then to procure machinery, 
appliances and workmen to produce what 
is needed, and further to devote our time, 
ability, and ingenuity to produce the best 
product possible, with fewest defects and 
the least accumulation of waste material. 
As good business men we are to do this not 
at extravagant cost, but at an expense 
legitimately within the means at our com- 
mand, at the same time not sacrificing the 
finish or quality of the product for want of 
additional expenditure of money. 

Our Department recognizes only one 
party, that of “men,” men of all political 
creeds, and stands upon the sane principle 
of “the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber of people” in manliness, uprightness 
of heart, and rectitude of conduct. It is 
our opportunity and our duty to become as 
fully informed as possible upon all needs 
of the public schools and the demands upon 
them, and to impart this knowledge to our 
constituents. We should assist them in 
having their representatives in the Legis- 
lature fully informed, and see that these 
men are in full sympathy with school in--° 
terests before such men are elected. These 
officials are honestly endeavoring to serve 
the public interests to the best of their 
knowledge and ability and they should be 
fully informed by school directors and 
others as to what may be needed. It 
is not right that we, the members of this 
department, delay our demands upon these 
men until after the House and the Senate 
are in session, when either the newness of 
scene or the multiplicity of duties does not 
permit of proper study and investigation 
of the matters we are referring to them 
for their decision. We should present these 
matters at an earlier date. Much good 
school legislation can be secured by con- 
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certed action on the part of our members. 
Our strength should not be spread over too 
many measures and directed effectively 
upon none. Concentration of effort is the 
rule for accomplishment of any great good. 

If “ public education is the deliberate ef- 
fort of the state to make a nobler man,” 
the school must give to the individual man- 
hood as well as intelligence before he can 
take his place as a nobler specimen of the 
race.. This manhood is of first and utmost 
importance. It is superior to intellect and 
better than money, and, as expressed by 
one whose name is known and whose face 
is familiar to us all, “it overtops all titles, 
caps all careers, and crowns all virtues.” 
What is demanded, what is required, and 
what the schools must supply is intelligent, 
honest, just and true men. 

In a republic manliness and a righteous 
conception thereof is an undeniable neces- 
sity, for truly it is each man that must in- 
fect his neighbor with the true or mean 
qualities of his own individuality. At the 
Convention of 1905, J. A. McLoughry, Esq., 
of Sharon, presented a paper on “ Ethical 
Training in Schools,” it covers so well the 
opportunities, nay duties, in this direction 
that I must refer you to it for guidance in 
the performance of our duties as directors 
of the schools—from which so much is de- 
manded. Formerly the home _ influence, 
added to that of the Church, tended to 
plant in the hearts and minds of the young, 
seeds which by the same forces were 
nourished and trained, until the bud opened 
into full bloom, a being possessed of a 
beautiful soul as well as a beautiful sym- 
metrical form. But business and social 
demands are working a great change in our 
social life, and what is lacking from home 
and church must be supplied by the schools. 
I would not advocate a radical biblical 
course of study for our public schools, but 
by precept and example on the part of 
teachers and directors, let the worth and 
power of this manliness and all that it im- 

‘plies be exhibited. Our schools should 
implant in the hearts and minds of our 
boys and girls a feeling of humble rever- 
ence towards our Creator, kind regard for 
parents and those in whose charge they 
may be placed, and high regard also for 
morality and truth. 

But why should they pay more attention 
than heretofore to the inculcation of these 
attributes of virtue? For the reason that 
the influence of home teaching in this di- 
rection has become considerably impaired 
by our modern family life. In the wild 
scramble for business, or so-called social 
success, home is being neglected. The 
lunch counter for the hurried business man, 
the social evening dinner with father and 
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mother meeting their eldest children at 
times merely as social acquaintances, the 
younger children in the care of a hired 
nurse, the theatre party, Club night or 
Lodge, all these things are in too great 
measure taking the place of those pleasant 
and profitable evening family gatherings 


-of which we now sometimes read, where 


parents with children took common pos- 
session .of the living room or library and 
spent the evening in profitable and pleasur- 
able conversations on Bible and history 
heroes, their manliness, honesty and truth- 
fulness, as well as their sacrifices to main- 
tain these virtues, these things were in- 
delibly impressed upon the younger mem- 
bers of the family, and eventually these 
qualities became a part of their lives, of 
which their acts and achievements in later 
years gave abundant evidence. 

Again, as circumstances and conditions 
surrounding the home become less effec- 
tive for good, our public schools must 
supply what these home influences lack. 
Where lawns and gardens formerly sur- 
rounded humble or beautiful houses, afford- 
ing opportunity for the children to come 
into contact with nature, also permitting 
the sunshine to enter and fill the home, we 
now find rows of buildings,—those indi- 
vidual houses giving place to blocks of 
houses where all live almost as one great 
family within brick walls, no sunshine en- 
tering in, and disposition and character also 
frequently lacking this element of bright- 
ness. 

And further the public press of to-day, 
while bringing into our homes accounts of 
our nation’s greatness and wealth, the 
latest scientific achievements, sayings and 
doings of men high in public life, presents 
at the same time to our young people in con- 
spicuous head-lines and further illustrated 
by sketches, accounts of murders, defal- 
cations, abuse and misuse of confidence, 
raidroad horrors, seandals of high social 
life, divorce suits, etc., all of which are 
anything but edifying and ennobling. What 
the press is to-day lacking must be supplied 
by the Public Schools. 

My friends, I would not have you sup- 
pose that all conditions are as unfavorable 
as I have partially pictured, but reference 
to some of them must reveal to us those 
high things demanded by the world to-day, 
which must be possessed by our boys and - 
girls as they enter life, and our schools are 
responsible for the inculcating and develop- 
ment of these things. Manliness and in- 
telligence must go hand in hand, and if 
our schools are not supplying these essen- 
tial things, who are responsible for their 
failure to do this? None other than you 
and I. 
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Our responsibilities are grave and 
weighty: That innocent child, the gift of 
heaven, a precious family jewel, taken 
from its mother’s arms to be placed in a 
schoolroom presided over by a mistake or 
a success, as decided by your vote or mine, 
—sunshine is supplied or withheld, as a 


result of your work or mine in grading. 


that school,—it is made wild with delight 
in pursuit of the rainbow fancies of child- 
hood, or it is made to bear burdens like 
the plodding farm horse, due to my ignor- 
ance or yours, we mistakenly advocating 
the principle that the more difficult and the 
more uninviting the task the better devel- 
oped the brains,—we in our indifference 
never seeking to secure the proper level 
for these little ones placed in our care for 
protection as well as for development. 

Fellow Directors, we are responsible to 
the world for what is demanded, men in- 
telligent, honest, just, true. Let me close in 
these strong words of a well-known Ameri- 
can author: “A time like this demands 
strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; men whom the lust of office 
does not kill; men whom the spoils of office 
cannot buy; men who possess opinions and 
a will; men who have honor, men who will 
not lie; men who can stand before a dema- 
gogue and scorn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking; tall men, sun-crowned, 
who live above the fog in public duty and 
in private thinking.” 

The Governor had been scheduled to ad- 
dress the convention, but press of official 
business led him to ask to be excused. 


ADDRESS BY DR. SCHAEFFER. 


Dr. Schaeffer: Whenever anything goes 
wrong anywhere, people look to the schools 
for the remedy. From vaccination to the 
humane treatment of animals and religious 
culture the people look to us. So many 
problems are pressed on the teacher for 
solution that she is beginning to have a 
bad conscience with regard to her regular 
school work. If you go into a teacher’s 
room and find her in the act of teaching 
so prosaic a thing as spelling or the multi- 
plication table she will blush. In view of 
this the Executive Committee assigned to 
me the task of telling you what are the 
essentials of an education for those pupils 
who will attend school only eight years. 

If you will write on a blackboard the 
word reading, and below that the word 
writing and below that any other knowl- 
edge that is taught in the schools, you will 
have no trouble in answering what kind 
of information is of most worth. These 
are two fundamental essentials in the teach- 
ing of every child no matter what is to 
be his future. 





What is reading? It is more than mere 
word-calling. The reading habit, not only 
of the daily papers but of books, is part of 
this subject. A Lancaster county boy is 
at the head of a library in Grand Rapids 
which has reached every public school. In 
that city only ten per cent. of the people 
read the books of the library. Is that credi- 
table? In most places‘only six or eight 
per cent. of the population use the public 
libraries. If reading were properly taught 
the operatives of the factories would go 
to the libraries of the cities in the evenings 
for recreation and enjoyment, instead of 
to roof-gardens and other cheap places of 
amusement. 

What is involved in writing? More than 
the mere copying of script. Of course the 
child must learn to write good legible script. 
But in the first eight years of his school life 
a child should learn to write a good letter. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of the writing we do 
in life is the writing of letters. What are 
the facts? Our commercial colleges coax 
everybody to take a course with them in 
stenography and typewriting, and lead the 
pupils to think that they can therefore earn 
a livelihood. But they soon find that they 
can not write, punctuate and capitalize a 
letter properly. To write a letter correctly 
requires a knowledge of three things—capi- 
tals, punctuation and spelling, which re- 
quires again that people should learn the 
dictionary habit, and above all a knowl- 
edge of how to construct an ordinary Eng- 
lish sentence. If all children had cultured 
mothers and were so fortunate as never 
to hear anything but the finest English we 
could do without the study of English gram- 
mar. Plato never heard in his childhood 
anything but the finest Attic Greek. His 
Greek was so fine that it is said that in 
his childhood a swarm of bees settled on 
his lips and ever afterwards he spoke only 
honeyed words. But Pennsylvania has be- 
come the dumping ground for the unedu- 
cated population of southern Europe. Our 
pupils need English grammar. I think the 
teaching of arithmetic is overdone. Of 
course the four fundamental rules and their . 
application should be taught in our schools, 
but topics like equation of payments which 
have been out of date for these hundred 
years and puzzle problems should be ban- 
ished from the text-books and the school- 
room. It is said that we need these things 
for the mental discipline acquired. Elemen- 
tary geometry and algebra would give as 
much discipline and be of more use to the 
pupils than these puzzle problems. 

The basal concepts of geography should 
also be taught. The location of every city 
in the United States is not important to 
know, but pupils should be taught to use 
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a map intelligently. In these days of travel 
this is absolutely necessary. The pupils 
must be adjusted to modern civilized life. 
Enough history ought to be taught to make 
the pupils patriotic; in order that, when 
they go to the polls, they -will not be will- 
ing to sell their votes to the highest bidder. 
We must teach him that when he votes he 
is discharging a duty to himself and to the 
country. Spencer’s definition of education 
is, “A preparation for complete living.” 
If we apply this to our modern conditions 
this means: Children must be fitted for our 
institutional life. A knowledge of the laws 
of health and a habit of their observance 
should be taught. It is not necessary for 
pupils to know the names of all the bones 
in the body, or of all the muscles. While 
these are being taught the school virtues 
will be acquired—obedience, industry, po- 
liteness, regularity, punctualiy and self-re- 
straint. Without these no pupil could hold 
a place in any establishment. These are 
to be learned only in a good school, never 
in a poor one. The greatest misfortune 
that can possibly befali a child is to be born 
unsound of mind or unhealthy of body; 
next to this is the misfortune of living in 
a home where vice rules; but third comes 
the misfortune of never meeting a good 
teacher in the first eight years of school 
life. I don’t mean that I would be satis- 
fied if my children knew no more than I 
have mentioned. A certain amount of 
manual training is to be desired. There 
is also a more universal language at the 
foundation of school life—drawing. Again, 
if a boy or girl is to go to college his early 
education should be shaped to that end. I 
used to worship a fixed course of study, but 
I have come to think that the child is of 
more importance than any course. I have 
a boy who at twenty-one is an assistant 
chemist at the University of Pennsylvania. 
I have a girl of twenty-two who is a col- 
lege graduate and is a teacher in Bryn 
Mawr. I have another boy who at twenty 
is in the junior class at college. When 
the child is to go to college give him the 
chance to learn the languages at the golden 
time for learning language, and that comes 
early. Let the arithmetic go until the judg- 
ment is better developed, and the child will 
graduate from college before he is twenty. 
It is unfortunate that the college is not for 
many boys and girls. So in a State like 
this we are confronted with the question 
of directing the child toward some trade, 
or the art and principles of agriculture. 
This is soon to come; but I am not sure 
that they ought to be taught in the first 
eight years of the course. How much one 
misses who has no cultivation in music! 
The first eight years should teach every 
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boy and girl to sing and to appreciate 
music. As to text-books; we sometimes 
tease the book agents. But to my mind they 
are educational missionaries. Their com- 
panies have given the American schools the 
best series of text-books on earth. Any 
child will get more real enjoyment out of 
works of art in his later life from look- 
ing at the fine picturés in the text-books of 
to-day. It is said that the people of the 
time of Frederick the Great in Prussia did 
not sing—a sign of a very low grade of 
intelligence. The school has not done its 
full duty to the child unless it teaches him 
to enjoy music and the fine arts. 

To summarize: It is most important that 
children should learn reading, including 
ability to read and the library habit. Next, 
children should learn to write, including 
the ability to write a good English letter. 
Third, reckoning, so as to be able to per- 
form the four fundamental operations of 
arithmetic with their applications to frac- 
tions and decimals, denominate numbers 
and percentage. Fourth, geography, in- 
cluding principally the use of maps. Fifth, 
enough history to make the pupils patri- 
otic. Sixth, the school virtues, which form 
the basis of holding any school position. 
Above all—music, so that the pupils can 
appreciate the fine arts in after life.’ These 
things should be taught in every school. 
They are the essentials to be taught in the 
first eight years of the average child at 
school. 

The worst letter that I ever received was 
from a graduate of Yale College. Was 
this a reflection on Yale? Perhaps. I 
would rather say that it was a reflection 
on the lower schools. A professor in 
Brown University once complained about 
the English used by the students under 
his charge. When asked what class he 
taught, he replied that he taught the Sopho- 
more class. When asked if this was not 
a criticism on the English teaching in 
Brown University he was compelled to ad- 
mit that it was. We are all shoving the 
work on to other people. Let us stop doing 
that and try to do this work ourselves. 


Miss Baker: An almost Utopian condi- 
tion exists in the city of a certain western 


state. There a certain lady collected a 
number of reference books such as she 
thought were needed by the school children. 
She had her library connected by wire 
with the different schools so that the pupils 
could call her up and ask her what she 
could give them along different lines of 
study. If she could not answer at once she 
referred the matter to one of the corps of 
stenographers who were constantly em- 
ployed there. The library building was 
paid for by Andrew Carnegie. 
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Dr. Schaeffer: Do you know that we 
have travelling libraries in Pennsylvania, 
and that any school can get one by apply- 
ing to the State Librarian and complying 
with certain conditions which are pre- 
scribed ? 


VIEWS OF STATE FEDERATION OF WOMEN. 


Mrs. Gertrude B. Bittle, Chairman of 
the Committee of Education for the State 
Federation of Women, was now given the 
privilege of the floor to present the views 
of the body she represented. Mrs. Biddle 
spoke as follows: , 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Speak- 
ing on behalf of the State Federation of 
Pennsylvania Women, I desire to say that 
that organization represents a membership 
of 14,142 women of this state. Its com- 
mittee on education has for several years 
urged upon these members active interest 
in their various local public schools and in 
the general cause of public education in the 
Commonwealth. 

We are not in any sense in a hypercriti- 
cal attitude but we are constrained to as- 
sert that the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania does not sufficiently meet the require- 
ments of modern education for the children 
within its borders. Outside of the large 
centers, the school pupils are not enjoying 
the advantages offered in a number of other 
states. Throughout the rural districts the 
scope of work is insufficient for the present 
day needs, and few places of from 10,000 
to 20,000 population seem to have the bene- 
fit of free kindergartens, manual training, 
domestic science, or music and drawing. 

The question resolves itself into 

1. What is Pennsylvania doing in com- 
parison with other states for the education 
of its children? 

2. What further should it do? 

The maxim, “That which you would 
have appear in the life of a nation, you 
must put into the schools,” is indicative of 
the fact that the education of its children 
is the most important task that the state 
has to discharge. Into your hands has 
been committed the administration, for the 
time being, of this vital element in our body 
politic. I well know that the existing 
Pennsylvania spirit is not favorable to the 
forward movements that you probably are 
most willing to make; however, I am here 
to-day to ask you not to wait until public 
opinion demands better methods and facili- 
ties, and to beg you for the more rapid 
establishment of such branches as_ will 
teach the growing youth how to work and 
how to live. 

One of our chief needs is a provision 
for the training of the young worker. The 
boys who are born mechanics and the girls 





who are born cooks have just as much 
right to have their talent trained as the 
born mathematician or the born musician. 
The need of establishing trade schools is 
seriously felt by employers here who, as is 
well known, look to Europe for a supply 
of skilled artisans. Our American boys 
and girls must be trained manually in order 
to properly compete with the foreign in- 
dustrial workers who are at present far too 
numerous among the wage earners of this 
country. 

Many other states have awakened to the 
need of establishing such schools. May 
we too not have them made an integral 
part of the public education system in, at 
least, the cities and large towns and in the 
rural districts where a scheme of centrali- 
zation is possible? 

The new trade school opened in Phila- 
delphia this year has a capacity of five 
hundred pupils, with both day and night 
classes, and I am told that as many more 
are on its waiting list. 

For the girls we need, and at once, 
schools of domestic science—where -cook- 
ing, sewing, and a practical knowledge of 
housekeeping and home-making can be 
learned by those who soon will become 
mothers and home-makers. 

That agriculture is being considered a 
necessary part of school work is shown by 
the legislative action of nine states requir- 
ing that it be regularly taught in their 
schools. 

Pennsylvania is one of the greatest agri- 
cultural centers in the whole United States. 
May she not have schools established in 
her rural districts in which shall be taught 
practical farm, garden, poultry and dairy 
work? . 

We know perfectly well that directors 
cannot introduce into the schools what 
they have not money to pay for; we also 
are aware that the state appropriation is 
generous but local taxation is inadequate 
in almost every borough and township of 
this state. We, therefore, respectfully urge 
upon you a sufficient advance in local 
school taxes to enable you to give the child- 
ren such broadened and enriched oppor- 
tunity as will enable them to keep abreast 
of the citizens educated in New England 
and the western states. 

In conclusion, and on behalf of the 
Children of Pennsylvania, I repeat our re- 
quest for such enlargement of the public 
school curriculum as will include manual 
training and domestic science in as many 
places as possible, and agriculture in the 
rural districts. 

At this time Mr. W. H. Patterson, Presi- 
dent of the Directors Association of Clear- 
field County, was to have presented a paper, 
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but, being unable to be present, he sent as 
his substitute Superintendent H. E. Trout, 
of Clearfield who read the following on 


INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC, MANUAL TRAINING 
AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


As announced in the programme this dis- 
cussion was assigned to W. H. Patterson 
Esq., President of the Clearfield County 
Directors’ Association, also a member of 
the School Board of Clearfield borough. 
It was largely through his efforts that 
these departments were established in our 
schools. Because of his inability to be 
here at this time, and at his request, I will 
open the discussion. What I may have to 
say will be largely drawn from my ex- 
perience in connection with these depart- 
ments in the Clearfield schools. 

The three departments of school work 
assigned for discussion at this time are 
. worthy of some consideration in connec- 
tion with the curriculum of studies for the 
public schools. I do not feel myself com- 
petent: to offer an exhaustive treatment of 
the question for two reasons: (1) For lack 
of efficient knowledge, from all phases, con- 
cerning any one of the three subjects, from 
which treatment would be required if we 
were to deal with them finally; and (2) 
for lack of time. Any one of the three sub- 
jects assigned would consume the allotted 
time and still only a small portion would 
be stated of what might be said in favor of 
each. While music, manual training, and 
domestic science are not as_ universally 
taught in the schools of to-day as reading, 
writing and arithmetic, yet if my conclu- 
sions from observation and study are right, 
the time is not far distant when Music, 
Manual Training, and Domestic Science 
will be as permanently established as a part 
of the public school curriculum as reading, 
writing and arithmetic are to-day. 

I will change the order of arrangement 
of the respective subjects and will consider 
first the Music side of the question. 

Music in the Public Schools——Music in 
the Public Schools, in some form, is an 
absolute necessity, so considered by all 
school men as well as by all patrons of the 
schools. Ft indeed would be a very un- 
attractive school in which there was no 
music to lend interest to the work, to bring 
sunshine into the room, and to drive away 
dull moments. I take it, however, that the 
question means the systematic teaching of 
music as a-part of the curriculum of studies 
in the public schools. In this form it has 
been established in the cities and many of 
the larger towns and, judging from its con- 
tinuance in these and its introduction in 
others, it seems to have taken a permanent 





place on the list of public school studies. 
It seems to us that this is as it should be. 
All children should be given an opportunity 
of learning the rudiments of music as well 
as to have drill and instruction in the tech- 
nique, together with drill in reading music. 
I do not feel that the purpose or aim of 
public school music should be to make ex- 
pert music readers, nor expert singers, nor 
soloists of note. This seems to me to be 
impossible for children and is the happy 
lot of only a few who may continue the 
study of music for years after they leave 
the public schools. — 

But pupils in the public schools can 
learn to read music by syllables. They 
will be able to sing simple pieces by note, 
and thus acquire the ability of looking at 
music with a certain degree of intelligence. 
Instead of being compelled to improvise 
the parts which they wish to sing they will 
be able to read the parts by syllables. With 
this instruction will come the proper ap- 
preciation for music. The more musical 
ability the pupil acquires the more he will 
appreciate the beauties in music. As this 
appreciation increases he will become in- 
terested in good music, thus acquiring the 
ability to make a wise choice in the selec- 
tion of the quality of music in which he 
is to find enjoyment. 

With this condition existing in the 
schools throughout the child’s career as a 
pupil in the community of which he now 
forms a part, and of which he is later to 
become a more potent factor, the musical 
spirit will rise to his level, and in the course 
of time such a community will be a people 
whose appreciation for good music will be 
readily recognized, and who will have no 
liking for the inferior classes of music. 
The music in the schools will establish the 
musical standard of the community. This 


instruction in music in the schools will give - 


pupils a start in the work and will cause 
them to continue the study of the same. 
The tendency will be to place music in the 
homes. The effect of this will be to make 
the home more interesting and attractive. 
The more attractive the home the less will 
be the inclination on the part of the children 
to seek other places of amusement at which 
to spend their evenings. Beyond question 
or doubt the effects of music in the schools 
will be felt in the homes. 

As a part of the school curriculum, how- 
ever, music should be treated and taught 
with as much enthusiasm, with as much 
intelligence, and with the same pedagogic 
principles as arithmetic, reading or any 
other of the common school studies. At- 
tention must be paid to the individual child. 
A teacher would not be considered a suc- 
cessful teacher if she taught her arithme- 
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tic in the same manner in which much of 
the music is taught. If a teacher has a 
pupil who is backward in reading, this 
pupil receives some special attention and 
an effort is made to bring him up to the 
standard of the class. The pupils do not 
read as a class, in concert, but they read 
separately, one after another. Errors are 
corrected and suggestions made which tend 
to improve the reading ability of the child: 
From observation and inquiry I have found 
that this is not the universal method fol- 
lowed in the teaching of music. On the 
contrary the greater part of the work is 
concert drill, singing by the entire school. 
By this method only a small percentage of 
the pupils in a room are properly taught. 
A few of the specially musical gifted pupils 
lead and the others follow. It seems to 
me that as much individual work should 
be done in Music as there is in either 
Arithmetic or Reading. 

Again, teachers should be required to 
make the same preparation for the teach- 
ing of music as for the teaching of any 
one of the other studies on the curriculum. 
Training schools for teachers should make 
note of the requirements made upon 


teachers for the teaching of music, and in 
consequence of this they should give their 
students a thoroughly practical instruction. 


This is essential to the successful teaching 
of music in the public schools. We must 
consider Music as an actual requirement, 
and not merely as a period for recreation. 
Teachers must feel the importance of this 
work, and with this appreciation will come 
well prepared teachers and telling results 
in the teaching of music. Boards of Di- 
rectors have a right to place this require- 
ment upon their teachers. 

Boards of Directors, who have control 
of schools in districts in which is employed 
a Supervisor of Music should procure a 
competent person for the position and then 
retain him or her in said position for a 
number of years. The frequent changing 
of Supervisors is a detriment to the prog- 
ress of public school music. With a com- 
petent Supervisor assisted by qualified 
grade teachers, these following proper 
methods of instruction, Music in the public 
schools will be a paying investment. 


Manual .Training.—Educational theories 
have changed from time to time since the 
days of the earliest Greek educators. With 
each varying condition, or according to 
every change of environment, a correspond- 
ing change has been wrought in the meth- 
ods of education. Comparison of school 
curriculums of previous decades will show 
to us constant changes; brought about by 
a change of opinion concerning the best 
means by which the boys and girls of the 
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time were to be educated. Along with this 
has come a more urgent demand upon the 
schools for better-prepared boys and girls. 
While the three R’s are not considered less 
essential than before they do not to-day 
form the only essentials in the education of 
the youth of the land. Time was when 
boys could leave the Grammar grades of 
our public schools and enter life with fair 
prospects of success. This has changed, 
and now the boy requires the fullest ca- 
pacity of the high school to give him such 
a preparation as will fit him to enter the 
various avenues of life with a fair degree 
of assurance that success will be within his 
reach. It seems to me that these changed 
conditions must be taken into consideration 
when we speak of Manual Training and 
Domestic Science as parts of our curricu- 
lum of study. In considering “ Manual 
Training” as a part of the public school 
course I will eliminate what is generally 
termed “Technical Training.” It should 
not be the purpose of the public schools to 
make finished or expert carpenters, brick- 
layers, or mechanics, neither is it the pur- 
pose to prepare boys for the professions, 
as ministers, lawyers, or doctors. We may 
speak of it more correctly as “ Industrial 
Training.” 

It is the educational side of these subjects 
that must be considered in determining 
their value in the public schools. While we 
believe that boys who have taken a course 
in Industrial Training in the public schools 
will make better mechanics in less time 
because of the instruction received, so do 
we also believe that they will become better 
lawyers, ministers, or doctors because of 
this added educational training. 

There is no question to-day as to the 
advisability of having Kindergarten schools, 
as is shown by the large number of such 
schools in the cities and larger towns as 
well as in many of the smaller towns. In 
fact so well has this principle of education 
been established that the people demand 
this instruction for their children, and in 
many communities where the school boards 
do not provide for free kindergarten in- 
struction the parents have established such 
schools which they support by private sub- 
scription. 

This same method of instruction has 
found its way, by common consent, into the 
primary grades of the public schools and 
seems to be recognized as essential, and I 
may say indispensable, in the first years of 
a child’s life in school. Industrial Train- 
ing in its more advanced forms is finding 
its way into the grammar grades and high 
schools, and if this is recognized as a proper 
course of instruction for the lower grades, 
it seems to us that the same form in its 
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more advanced stages should be equally 
beneficial for the pupils of the higher grades. 

There has not been so wide a difference 
in the opinion of educators concerning the 
ends of education. It is the universal opin- 
ion that the boy is to be educated, that he 
is to be educated for good citizenship, that 
there must be a preparation for right liv- 
ing, and to do all this he must know “ how 
to live and how to make a living.” 

Industrial Training educates a child for 
this because it educates the entire child. 
It is not true that there is no mental train- 
ing in Manual Training. No pupil can 
undertake any of the manual work without 
thinking. The moment a pupil enters upon 
the work thought is stimulated. An idea 
is presented to the mind, an object is to 
be taken hold of, and some impress is to 
be upon the model according to instruction. 
The mind, the hand, and the eye become 
actively engaged in the accomplishment of 
some definite purpose. It is impossible for 
one pupil to perform the work of another. 
One pupil will not be able to work the prob- 
lems for his neighbor. Each boy must 
square his own board, and continue until 
it is done satisfactorily. 

There is mental development in acquir- 
ing the power of construction. A boy has 
determined to construct a model, be it a 


corner bracket, a book-shelf, a table or a 
sled. Let us see what operations take 
place,—First a clear and definite picture of 
the model is in his own mind. It must be 


a definite picture. So definite in detail that 
he is able to make a working drawing, a 
detailed drawing, of the same. All parts 
must be in proper proportion, and bear a 
proper relation one to the other, so that 
a correct interpretation of the drawing will 
give to another the proper idea. This be- 
ing completed he proceeds to construct the 
various parts, which must be done with the 
greatest degree of skill, for when all are 
completed they must be placed together and 
a finished model be the result. The model 
must conform to the boy’s original idea. 
It was first an idea in the pupil’s mind, 
then a drawing on paper, and finally a 
finished model in wood. This is truly an 
educational process in the fullest sense of 
the term. Here mind, eye, and hand are 
brought into the closest possible relation. 
The three are most intimately associated 
in the performance of the prescribed 
purpose. 

Drawing forms the foundation for all 
work in Manual Training. It is the only 
universal form for the expression of 
thought. This may also be advocated from 
a practical side, for, no matter what the 
vocation, mechanical drawing is to-day a 
universal requirement. 
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The school curriculum which includes 
industrial training will go far ahead, in 
training pupils for the activities of life, 
of the one which does not include such 
course of training. 

Manual Training gives an opportunity 
for exercising the boy’s creative faculties— 
and permit me to say that he is a creator. 
From his earliest childhood he has had an 
insatiable desire to do and to undo things. 
He assumed considerable freedom along 
this line until his school duties were placed 
upon him. He then became a plodder of 
books, “a grinder of old bones.” Nowhere 
is he given an opportunity for original 
thinking, for freedom of action. Why 
should his life in school be conducted along 
lines so unnatural to his own inclinations? 
He should be given an opportunity for 
natural development. This is done by giv- 
ing him the advantages of Manual Train- 
ing. He practices the lessons learned in 
the shop in his every-day work outside of 
school. 

If the boy has any latent talent here is 
where it is given an impetus to grow and 
to develop. The boy learns to know him- 
self. In his regular school studies the dull 
or backward boy looks with envy at his 
neighbor who is doing almost perfect work. 
He feels his inability and wishes to be re- 
lieved of these burdens. But in the Manual 
Training department, the boy who is slow 
in his studies may become the master of 
an art. Here is where he becomes the 
leader in a great many cases. This boy 
realizes that his strength is not in the line 
of the Classics but that Mechanics is his 
strong forte. He is of equal rank with 
his neighbor, the boy with the classical 
mind. One merits success in one depart- 
ment, the other in another department. 
Should not both of these boys be given the 
same advantages in the public school? 
One has as strong a claim for his particular 
kind of work as the other. One kind of 
training is as important for one boy as the 
other kind for the other boy. Let us give 
the boys the education that will be of most 
benefit to them, and will give them the 
best training for life. This will assist boys 
in choosing their vocations for life. If the 
lad does not discover his inclinations in 
school, where has he an opportunity of 
finding them? 

Great demands are made upon the 
schools to-day, and still greater things will 
be expected in the future, and one of the 
means of meeting these demands will be 
the introduction of this industrial training. 
This kind of learning demands accuracy, 
it demands observation, it demands judg- 
ment, it demands attention; it creates in- 
terest, it gives boys a proper conception of 
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life, it causes them to see the. honorable 
rank of labor; it gives to them a right 
conception of the proper relation between 
the professional man and the mechanic or 
laborer. If it does all of this, and I am 
thoroughly convinced that it does, then it 
educates. 

Domestic Science.——In the work in Do- 
mestic Science I will include instruction 
in Cooking and Sewing, the work to be con- 
fined to the girls. Here the aims and pur- 
poses differ somewhat from those indi- 
cated in the discussion of Manual Training 
for boys. While I do not wish to lose sight 
of the educational side, for this work is as 
truly educational as the former, yet this 
work is far more practical and touches the 
home life more closely. 

We do not here wish to make profes- 
sional dressmakers nor do we wish nor 
attempt to make professional cooks. How- 
ever girls do learn to make dresses and they 
do learn to cook, both of which are as 
essential, or even more so to the majority 
of girls than a great deal of the work which 
they are required to do in the modern high 
schools. 

The educational aims in Domestic Sci- 
ence are in conformity with those in Manual 
Training for boys. Here the girls have 
their complete equipment for cooking with 
all the conveniences essential for thorough 
and systematic work. It brings the entire 
child into active service. She does not 
listen to a lecture on how things should be 
done or how certain foods are to be pre- 
pared, but she is required to do the actual 
work, 

The results of her efforts can be meas- 
ured very accurately. The food which she 
has been instructed to prepare must be 
properly prepared according to instruction 
received. The child is required to express 
with her hands the impressions received 
through the senses, and the results of her 
efforts are largely dependent upon the cor- 
rect interpretation of these impressions. 
The child has a definite purpose in view, 
the same to be reached by a definite plan. 
and the execution of this plan requires 
judgment. Without careful consideration, 
constant attention, in many instances re- 
quiring the keenest judgment, her efforts 
will fail. The child learns to inquire into 
the reasons for certain things and condi- 
tions. She is taught to systematize her 
labors. All the work in the school kitchen 
is performed in the most systematic manner. 
Everything must be done at the right time 
and everything must be in its proper place. 
Instruction along this line is helpful to the 
child and has a telling effect upon the 
regular school work. 

Domestic Science establishes a closer re- 





lation between the home and the school. 
No other study or science can be carried 
so directly from the school and applied in 
the home. The child acquires the ability 
to do things and is anxious to demonstrate 
her ability to her parent. The parent be- 
comes interested because of the fact that 
the child has learned to do a certain thing, 
and has learned it sufficiently well to be 
able to do it at home. The work of the 
school is appealing to her directly. The 
child learns that there is honar and credit 
in being able to prepare things in the 
kitchen for the meal. The idea of labor 
being unattractive, or being intended for 
the servants alone, is being eliminated from 
her mind. Through the school kitchen the 
home kitchen is made attractive. 

In connection with this work the child 
is taught economy of material, economy of 
time, and economy of energy. These are 
valuable lessons in themselves, and the 
practical application of them in the school 
will have gratifying influence in a great 
many homes. The lessons on the compo- 
sition of foods form a valuable portion of 
the instruction received. With this the 
food values of the same together with the 
adaptability of different kinds of food for 
certain people. These instructions will 
have a tendency to bring about better home 
conditions, from which will come more 
healthy and more robust children for pupils 
in our schools. Well and properly fed 
children are the better scholars. The in- 
fluence of Domestic Science in the home 
will again be felt in the schools if the study 
becomes universal. In this work then we 
have the educational value, and joined with 
it we have a practical side, which reaches 
into every home and benefits it. 

Representative Directors of the School 
Districts of this great Commonwealth, let 
me make an appeal for the boys and girls 
of your respective districts. To those of 
you who are giving the children under 
your care instruction along these lines, give 
to your school organizations your very best 
support and your most enthusiastic en- 
couragement. To those of you who repre- 
sent districts in which this instruction is 
not available to the boys and girls, do not 
permit another year to pass without hav- 
ing set on foot a movement for the estab- 
lishment of these additional advantages to 


-the young people of your community. 


There is nothing that will be so beneficial 
to your schools and that will give your 
pupils so much interest in their work as 
the equipment of departments for instruc- 
tion in Manual Training and Domestic 
Science. 

I will ask you to pardon a brief refer- 
ence to our own experience in the estab- 
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- lishment of these departments. In the first 
place, is it a question of expense? Are 
the finances of your school district in such 
a condition as to forbid the addition of any 
more expense? If such is the case look 
about for some one who is a public spirited 
man, one who is interested in the education 
of the boys and girls of your town, and who 
is financially able to start the work and 
pay for the equipment. You have him 
in your town. He is to be found in every 
community. .The only thing ‘necessary is 
to have him realize fully the importance 
of such a move, and show to him clearly 
that an investment of this kind will pro- 
duce large dividends in the form of bene- 
fits derived by the boys and girls of his 
community. 

Or is it the expense of maintenance? 
This is an item which must be taken care 
of by the regular school funds. The amount 
of expense is, however, in the majority of 
cases very much over-estimated. The 
Manual Training department for boys, esti- 
mating on an enrollment of 120, can be 
conducted for a full term of nine months, 
giving each boy two lessons per week of 
one hour each, for a total cost of $625. 
This includes the cost of material, together 
with the salary of the teacher, and means 
an average cost of seven cents per lesson 
per boy. From these figures an estimate 
can be made for either a larger or smaller 
number of boys. 

The expense incurred for the instruc- 
tion in cooking for 150 girls, for one 
lesson every second week of three hours 
in length, is $415. This includes the cost 
of material and the salary of the teacher. 
This is an average cost of 17 cents per 
lesson per girl. The department of Sew- 
ing, at a cost of $350 for 150 girls, gives 
to each girl one lesson per week of one 
hour and twenty minutes in length, at an 
average cost of nine cents per lesson to 
each girl. To recapitulate: The entire 
cost for the maintenance of Music, Manual 
Training and Domestic Science, includ- 
in both cooking and sewing is one half of 
a mill upon the assessed valuation of the 
Municipality for school purposes. When 
a comparison is made between the amount 
of this expenditure and the benefits derived 
from the instruction in the several depart- 
ments the investment seems altogether 
justified by the results both present and 
prospective. j 

The sentiment of the community must 
be taken into consideration when the intro- 
duction of these additional departments is 
considered. Naturally, considerable senti- 
ment can be found in opposition to the 
movement, but this will in a large degree 
be changed to favorable support as the 





work progresses. At the end of the sec- 
ond year circular-letters were sent out to 
the patrons of the Domestic Science de- 
partments in order that the Board of Di- 
rectors might have definite information to 
guide them in required legislation. The 
following questions were asked: 

1. Has the instruction received at the 
kitchen school been of value to your girl? 

2. Has her attendance at the school 
kitchen increased her interest in and love 
for school work? 

3. Has her attendance at the school 
kitchen in any way interfered with her 
progress in other studies? 

4. Has her work in sewing been of bene- 
fit to her in any way? 

5. Do you consider the time well spent 
which your girl has devoted to the work in 
these departments ? 

Of 102 letters sent 96 replies were re- 
ceived. To the first question seven said 
“No”; to the second nine said “No”; 
to the third three said “ No”; to the fourth 
four said “ No”; and to the fifth four said 
“No.” Under remarks we received an- 
swers like these: “I hope the same process 
will be continued.” “Very well pleased 
with the work.” “I am perfectly satisfied 
in all studies and have no objections, as I 
believe all should know how to cook and 
sew.” “TI have no words to express my 
appreciation of the domestic part of the 
school work.” “I think the domestic sci- 
ence has been of much benefit to Mary. I 
consider it a very good thing to have in the 
schools.” “For my part I think every- 
thing that is done is done for their benefit.” 
“Would be very much pleased to have it 
continued.” “I think the cooking and 
sewing departments of great benefit.” 
“Very profitably spent.” “Our daughtet 
has taken the keenest delight in the work 
of this department, and we consider it most 


| beneficial in every way.” “I hope the 


present system will be allowed to continue 
for a long time.” “ Sewing and cooking 
are always of use to a girl.” Etc., etc. 
At the end of the fourth year another 
canvas was made. In this we included all 
of the subjects on the list—Music, Manual 
Training and Domestic Science. In the 
circular-letter we explained the number of 
lessons given in each subject, the amount 


of time devoted to each, and the expense | 


incurred. With this was enclosed a postal 
card with the following questions, the 
patrons being asked to answer the same: 
1. Has the course in Music helped your 
child? 
2. Do you favor continuing this course? 
3. Has the course in cooking and sewing 
helped your child? 


4. Do you favor continuing this course? 
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5. Has the course in Manual Training 
helped your child? 

6. Do you favor continuing this course? 

The number of families canvassed was 
140; the replies received were 118. To the 
first 83 answered yes, and 22 no; to the 
second, 87 yes, 22 no; to the third, 67 yes, 
13 no; to the fourth, 66 yes, 14 no; to the 
fiith, 63 yes, 8 no; to the sixth, 63 yes, 8 
no. With this overwhelming vote in favor 
of the departments the work has been con- 
tinued. 

The objection is sometimes made to the 
introduction of these studies as parts of 
our public school work, that the curricu- 
lum is already over-crowded and that the 
pupils are compelled to carry heavy loads 
of books to and from school. I have no 
sympathy with an over-crowded course of 
study, but I wish to say that these depart- 
ments do not add additional burdens, 
neither do they interfere with the other 
school studies. A child is able to do only 
a certain amount of studying. After this 
is done his or her energies are exhausted 
and all further application in the prepara- 
tion of the regular school lessons is waste 
of time and energy, and here is where the 
nervous strain begins. But at this point 


send the boy to the Manual Training shop, 
or send the girl to the Domestic Science 
room, and you will find with this change 


a re-awakening of energies. They take 
hold of this work with renewed enthu- 
siasm. Later in the day they resume their 
regular school studies with renewed vigor 
because of this ‘change. This line of in- 
struction adds interest to school-work. It 
is the means of holding boys and girls in 
school for a longer term of years. Neither 
does the time devoted to the work in these 
departments interfere with the progress of 
the pupils in their regular school studies. 
If this is the case, and our experience: has 
taught us that it is, then all the training 
received in these departments is actual 
gain, 

In conclusion, permit me to say that the 
work in these departments is conducted 
along purely pedagogic lines. In the Man- 
ual Training shop boys are required to 
draw, either from objects or from ideas 
of their own conceiving, and to construct 
models at all times from these drawings. 
This work must be in accordance with the 
aims outlined above. In the cooking room 
of the Domestic Science department the 
girls are required to prepare foods accord 
ing to instructions given and to make 
copies of methods followed and ingredients 
used. These books are the child’s property 
to be used for reference in her work at 
home. In sewing-room of Domestic Sci- 
ence department the child is taught the 
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principles of sewing and is also given the 
practice. This work is done at first with 
models and later by making full-sized gar- 
ments which the child wears as her own. 
As a final thought let me make a last 
and earnest appeal for Music, Manual 
Training and Domestic Science as a part 
of the curriculum in our public schools. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Marsteller: Probably no other sub- 
ject has in late years excited so much dis- 
cussion as Manual Training. Usfortunately 
the results reached have not been in pro- 
portion to the length of the discussions. If 
Manual Training can do the boys good we 
ought to do all that we can to advance its 
interests. The single fact that the boys 
are better prepared to take up their life- 
work when they leave school settles the 
question of whether it should be taught. 
Manual Training cultivates the faculties of 
attention, judgment and imagination as 
well as accustoming the senses to observe 
particulars. The question might be asked 
where Manual Training ought to be begun? 
I would say in the primary department. 
Let the pupils there draw lines and circles, 
weave mats and draw maps. In the gram- 
mar orade let the boys be taught the use 
of tools and how to make working draw- 
ings. When the general rules and princi- 
ples are once established in the mind of 
the boy, his judgment will tell hjm how to 
apply them. I hold that Manual Training 
develops keener interest, excites self-reli- 
ance, and dignifies labor in the minds of 
the children. We must not deny to the 
poor boy anything that we can give him. 
Let us watch over him, with a zeal that 
knows no slumber. 

Mr. Lane: I have been pleased with what 
I learned here today. The two papers read 
contain excellent advice to school directors. 
I have been on the school board for twenty 
years, and have seen a good deal of the 
schools. I have been pleased to watch the 
progress of education in that time. I sup- 
pose that there are no schools that are 
farther ahead than ours. It might be sup- 
posed that in Bradford during the late oil 
excitement the schools might have been 
forgotten. But it has not been so. We 
established kindergartens eighteen years 
ago. But the people did not think that we 
were going quite fast enough, and some 
ladies interested in the matter established 
several more which the board assisted by 
giving them a room and a contribution of 
$50 per month. This continued for four 
years, when on account of the introduction 
of Manual Training the room was taken 
from them. As for Music, for fifteen years 
we have had a special teacher. The work 
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done is very satisfactory. At first there 
was general objection to its introduction, 
but now there is the greatest satisfaction. 
We have had a special teacher of drawing 
for twelve years, and would not think for 
a minute of doing otherwise. We talked 
of the teaching of Domestic Science several 
years ago, and the people told some of the 
directors that they were not to vote for 
such a thing if they wanted to be re-elected. 
We, however, sent a committee to New 
York to investigate their methods and 
hired a special teacher at $85 per month. 
We fitted up a room and went ahead. 
There was great opposition at first. Some 
mothers would not allow their daughters to 
go to the school. We had established the 
rule that the girls must black the stove, 
wash the floor and the dishes, etc., and 
some mothers were not willing that their 
daughters should do this kind of work. At 
the present time no one would think of 
objecting to the thing. We have not the 
room to accommodate all the children who 
would like to take up the study. We 
started to teach Manual Training several 
years ago. At first it looked as if we were 
to be driven out of town. The labor 
unions jumped us. Every one was against 
us. But now the unions offer prizes to the 
boys and girls for the best work done in the 
manual training department. We mean to 
add a smith shop as soon as we are able. 
Our committee went to Pittsburg before 
we established our school, to see what they 
do there. They have a building which 
was erected and equipped by Mr. Schwab 
which is five stories high, and every floor 
is devoted to this work. We even teach 
wireless telegraphy, the station on the top 
of the building being in communication 
with a room on the first floor. Come out 
and see what we are doing. 

We are at present teaching thirty-five 
pupils from an adjoining township where 
they can not afford to have a high school 
of their own. We endorse any legislation 
that will help townships which are not 
able to pay for the high school education of 
their children. It is unfair that under 
these conditions the parents should have 
to pay for their tuition in the near-by 
town. We ask you to help these people. 
Let us ask the Legislature to pay the tui- 
tion of pupils in the high schools of neigh- 
boring districts, if their own districts are 
too poor to do so. 

Dr. Haeffner: I am in accord with the 
remarks that have been made on the sub- 
ject of manual training. I would like to 
ask what rate of assessment is necessary in 
order to carry it on. 

Mr. Lane: Not half a mill is required. 
We were fortunate enough to have a man 
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in our town who agreed, if he was not told 
on, to pay for the entire equipment of our 
manual training school. I then went to 
Pittsburg, and purchased all the equipment 
necessary and had a full-fledged manual 
training school in a few weeks. As it is 
now the school is a grand success. The 
boys would go there at night and on Sun- 
day if they were allowed to do so. They 
even pay the teacher to do extra work 
with them. Most educated men have no 
idea of the meaning of the drawings for 
a house. They must depend on the archi- 
tect and the builder. Would it not be bet- 
ter to teach the boys these things so that 
they would be able to make these drawings 
themselves ? 

The report of the Legislative Committee 
being called for, further time was asked 
for consideration of: important measures 
that had recently been suggested. 


PENNSYLVANIA FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION. 


Mr. Robt. P. Bliss, of the above Com- 
mission, was now given the privilege of 
the floor and presented the following facts 
about the work of his commission: 

Your State Superintendent has brought 
up this subject of reading. At the county 
institutes the need of reading, even if done 
only for pleasure, has been repeatedly em- 
phasized. The most. important asset: of 
Pennsylvania is the character of its people. 
We say that it is the man behind the gun 
that wins the battle. Louis XIV. asked 
his prime minister why it was that little 
Holland could resist big France. The min- 
ister replied that it was not extent of ter- 
ritory, but the character and intelligence 
of the people that counted. Nine tenths of 
character depends on the ideals which chil- 
dren form. Ideals come lareely from what 
the child reads for pleasure. These ideals 
are -not gotten from the text-books, but 
from the books read for pleasure. There- 
fore the reading habit is of the greatest 
importance and the character of the 
child’s reading is of the greatest im- 
portance. It is the work of the school 
to train the children to read. Often the 
children go out of our schools and what 
do they read? The Police Gazette has a 
very large circulation. Worse things than 
this are circulated among our children and 
do infinite harm—things that can not be 
sent through the mails and are therefore 
sent by express, things that sell for five 
cents or even a cent. You want these chil- 
dren to form high ideals, but where are 
they to get them? In order to meet this 
need, the State has established a Free Li- 
brary Commission. It is the duty of this 
commission to establish and maintain free 
travelling libraries. The system is devel- 
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oping. The teachers are asking for li- 
braries for their schools. The system is 
not working quite as it should yet. At 
Christmas we purchased 1,500 books, but 
we do not yet have enough. Most of the 
books purchased are books of supplemen- 
tary reading, popular science chiefly. 
There are books suited to all the grades. 
These books are made up into little libraries 
and loaned to the schools for a year. 
These books are loaned absolutely free. 
The transportation used to be paid by the 
people who received them, but as this was 
found to be inequitable, we do not charge 
for transportation any more, but a fee of 
one dollar is asked from all alike. We 
have a hand-book on the subject which 
you can have by applying to us either in 
person at the capitol, or by mail. Thus 


the benefit of the best books can be given 
to all the children whether rich or poor. 

The calling of the roll was now in order. 
The Corresponding Secretary proceeded to 
call it, with the result that 192 members 
were found to be in attendance. 


’ 
MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS: 
QUERIES. 


ANSWERS TO 


Mr. Simons moved to appoint a commit- 
tee of five members, with Robert L. Myers 
as chairman, the committee to revise the 
constitution and report next year. 

The question was asked why the consti- 
tution ought to be revised. 

Mr. Simons: Because we do not follow 
it. There can be no objection to the ap- 
pointment of the committee, as we do not 
need to adopt its suggestions if we do not 
want to next year. 

The question was now asked in what par- 
ticular we had failed to follow the con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Simons: The provision of the con- 
stitution restricting the membership to five 
members from each directors’ association 
is not followed. 

It was suggested that the fact that rep- 
resentatives were read along with the rep- 
resentatives of the county in which the city 
was located would explain the apparent 
discrepancy. 

The vote was now taken and the motion 
to revise the constitution was lost. 

Mr. Bowen: It has been customary to 
have five delegates from each district. I 
recently received a letter asking if Allen- 
town was entitled to representation if Le- 
high county had already elected its repre- 
sentatives. I replied that as Allentown 
was a separate school district it could be 
represented. 
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Mr. Lane: Bradford is in McKean 
county. Are not Bradford and McKean 
county each entitled to five members? 

The Chair: Every county association and 
every city is entitled to five representatives. 

Miss Baker: If the delegates present 
paid their dollar this year, even though 
they are not representatives of any asso- 
ciation, they should be recognized this year. 

Mr. Myers: Only cities and boroughs 
with separate institutes are entitled to be 
represented. 

A question was now asked about the ex- 
pense of delegates at the convention. 

Mr. Sykes: In my county each district 
contributes one dollar, which is duplicated 
from the county treasury, and this fund is 
used to pay the expenses of the delegates 
to this convention. 

Miss Baker: That example might well 
be followed by other counties. 

Mr. Lewis now moved that nominations 
should be made from the floor instead of 
a list being prepared by a committee and 
elected by the convention, the association 
not being in its formative period any 
longer. 

The Chairman declared the suggestion 
out of order as contrary to the constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Myers did not think that the consti- 
tution said anything about a nominating 
committee. He moved to amend the mo- 
tion, so that after this meeting the nomi- 
nations should be made in open conven- 
tion. 

The Chairman: As it is, the nominating 
committee merely reports; the convention 
need not accept their report or elect the 
men suggested by it. The committee se- 
lects men who are regularly here and can 
be depended upon to do what is required 
of them. Under the new method a man 
who has attended only one year might be 
selected. 

Mr. Lewis accepted the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. Myers. 

The question being called for, the mo- 
tion as amended was lost. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The President appointed the following 
Committees: 

Resolutions—J. D. Anderson, Hugh Cril- 
ley, John Frame. 

Necrology—C. C. Hill, T. L. Coleman, 
T. W. Shacklet. 

Nominations—Harry Sloyer, Leslie 
Stewart, H. C. Lessig, Isaac Garret, N. A. 
Doty. 

y H. Obold, J. B. Irvin, R. C. 
Kerr. 

Adjourned. 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 


HE business of the evening was pre- 
ceded by a musical and literary en- 
tertainment furnished by the High School 
Orchestra, the male quartette of the school 
and Miss Herring, teacher of elocution. 
All the numbers were enthusiastically 
encored, and a vote of thanks was offered 
to the persons mentioned. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


This was the subject of a paper by the 
Director of the United States Office of 
Experiment Stations, Mr. A. C. True. 
The paper was as follows: 

The need of rural schools better adapted 
to the conditions and requirements of our 
agricultural people is now being very 
widely discussed. Suggestions for the im- 
provement of these schools have recently 
been made by the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
former U. S. Commissioner of Labor, who 
is now president of a Massachusetts Col- 
lege, the president of the University of 
Virginia, who is one of the foremost edu- 
cational leaders of the South, the superin- 
tendent of schools of New York City, act- 
ing as president of the National Educa- 
tional Association, and the president of 
~ of our greatest railroads, Mr. Jas. J. 

ill. 

Resolutions urging the improvement of 
these schools have been passed by such 
representative bodies as the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Congress, the National Grange, the 
National Irrigation Congress and the Na- 
tional Educational Association. All these 
influential persons and assemblies agree in 
urging that the atmosphere of the rural 
schools should be changed so that it will 
favor country life and pursuits rather than 
those of the town and that the curriculum 
should be modified so that it will involve 
participation in the rural vocations rather 
than an abhorrence of them. On the sur- 
face, therefore, the tide is setting in very 
strongly toward the improvement, if not 
the revolutionizing, of the country schools. 
But beneath this surface rush of billows 
there is a vast mass of stagnant or recur- 
rent water so that the actual onward move- 
ment of reform is quite slow. 

On every hand we hear it asserted that 
little can be done to improve the country 
schools and especially to give their courses 
a strong agricultural bias because the pres- 
ent rural teachers do not know how to do 
this and there is little prospect that their 
successors will be any more capable. 
Other discouraging factors are the unwill- 
ingness to pay larger wages to teachers, to 





consolidate weak schools and provide free 
transportation for pupils, to improve school 
buildings, grounds and facilities, all of 
which it is agreed must be done before we 
can hope for any general improvement in 
rural schools. 

The problem then is to increase agitation 
to such an extent that not only the leaders 
but the great mass of the rural people shall 
be profoundly stirred regarding the desira- 
bility of radical improvement of the rural 
schools. For the more I study this ques- 
tion the more I am convinced that in this 
matter ‘“ where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” There are already in this country 
and abroad sufficient examples of success- 
ful rural schools in which the whole at- 
mosphere is alive with interest in country 
life and in which the curriculum in a gen- 
eral way and in particular respects is a 
good preparation for successful agricul- 
tural practice and a satisfactory farm life. 

And in this country at the present time 
it is not lack of financial resources which 
need hinder the improvement of our rural 
schools. Our States and our rural com- 
munities have the money. When the rural 
people really want it for their schools no 
legislature or school board will stand in 
their way. The teacher of proper training 
and spirit will be found in the rural- school 
when the farmers really want her or. him 
to be there. 

To secure a general improvement of. the 
rural schools we need, therefore, a more 
thorough appeal to the farmers and their 
wives in the interests of these schools. It 
is to be feared that both in city and country 
school matters are being left altogether too 
much to a professional class. The aver- 
age man or woman knows very little about 
the progress made in educational ideals 
and methods. To him the elementary 
school is very largely a place where the 
three’ R’s are taught and he believes this 
is done very poorly. The high school is 
for Latin, Greek, and various ologies which 
are intended to prepare for college but 
have little or no relation to practical life. 

This question of an improved curricu- 
lum and better teachers in the rural schools 
has a vital relation to the moral, intellect- 
ual and social advancement of our rural 
people, as well as to their material inter- 
ests. The leaders of public opinion in the 


church, the school, the press, the club and - 


the rural organization should therefore 
unite in a campaign of education. 

Let us go to the people with this matter 
in an active and organized way. 

There have been educational campaigns 
in the past which have had very great re- 
sults. There are educational campaigns 
going on in some sections of our country 
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to-day which are revolutionizing the pub- 
lic school systems there. The agitation of 
the improvement of our rural schools is 
already widespread and as we have seen 
powerful influences are working in this 
cause. Let us hasten to make this agita- 
tion deeper, as well as wider, until it thor- 
oughly permeates all the mass of our rural 
population. 

It is in this spirit that the United States 
Department of Agriculture is pursuing its 
educational work. Under the leadership of 
our liberal-minded secretary, we are doing 
as much as Congress will let us do to reach 
our great agricultural constituency with 
the gospel of the new education for the 
farmer. The policy of the department: as 
summed up by the secretary is “to add to 
the sum of intelligence of the man and to 
increase the productive capacity of the 
acre.” 

Realizing also that the success of this 
movement will depend very largely on the 
cordial sympathy and support of the men 
and women who are directly charged with 
the organization and management of our 
schools our appeal extends to them. I am 
speaking now of the state and county su- 
perintendents, principals of elementary and 
secondary schools, school directors and 
other school officers. And I include the 
whole body of these officials whether in the 


city or in the country. There is and 
should be no clear line of demarcation be- 
tween the city and the country schools. 
The same principles of pedagogy apply to 


them all alike. The same spirit should 
permeate them all. Details of organiza- 
tion and curriculum may differ, but the 
same purpose should run through all our 
school life. The friends of improvement 
in the rural schools should in general ask 
for these schools only what is reasonable 
to ask for the city schools. If only we can 
secure the establishment of the same funda- 
mentals for all our schools the details as- 
suredly will be worked out. What we de- 
sire therefore is that the great body of our 
school officers shall come to substantial 
agreement on these fundamentals. 

For example, in most parts of the United 
States everybody is agreed that a free pub- 
lic school should be made available to every 
child. If in the same way we are agreed 
that an effective public school should be 
made available to every child much will be 
gained. This will involve the careful con- 
sideration of the locating of the public 
schools in both city and country. 

For example, in the city of Washington, 
and especially in the suburbs, the recent 
policy has been to establish a considerable 
number of four-room schools. Now the 
school board is inclined to the opinion that 
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fewer and larger schoolhouses would be 
better, since each of the eight grades could 
then have a separate room and a separate 
teacher. To do this may involve the 
abandonment of some schoolhouses and 
even the transportation of pupils from 
some outlying districts. This evidently is 
not different in principle from the question 
confronting many rural school boards and 
which is leading to the consolidation of 
rural schools to make them effective. 
though this involves the abandonment of 
school houses and the free transportation 
of pupils. 

If we go a step further and agree that 
an effective free high school should be 
made available to every child who has 
completed the eight grades, we must then 
favor the free admission of country chil- 
dren to existing high schools, with provis- 
ion for the state or the county to pay the 
expense of their tuition, or the establish- 
ment of township or other high schools to 
meet the needs of the rural population for 
secondary schools. 

If we accept the view now held by so 
many of our educational leaders that as 
Prof. Hanus puts it “the education de- 
manded by democratic society in modern 
times must be a preparation for an active 
life, and that the only real preparation for 
life’s duties, opportunities and privileges 
is participation in them,” and that there- 
fore from the beginning education should 
acquaint the pupil with his material and 
social environment—any other course being 
a postponement of education, then I believe 
we shall all strongly favor the creation of 
an atmosphere and a curriculum in all our 
schools favorable to industrial pursuits as 
the necessary and suitable occupations of 
the masses of our people. This of course 
means that we should open the mind of the 
child to the advantages of agriculture, as 
well as of mechanic arts, manufacturing or 
commerce. In the city school we may very 
properly make the details of the curriculum 
conform to the requirements of the city 
industries, but on the same principle we 
are bound to favor and encourage instruc- 
tion relating to agriculture in the country 
school. And we should have such a spirit 
in all the schools that agriculture will not 
be put at a disadvantage in the mind of the 
child. There can be little doubt that as 
long as our public educaion is very largely 
of a literary type and our school officers 
are understood to favor such an education 
the children in the public schools will be- 
come prejudiced against manual pursuits. 
If now these same officials are understood 
to favor, by precept and example, instruc- 
tion in mechanic arts and commerce, to the 
exclusion of agriculture, the chances are 
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that the country child will still become 
prejudiced against country life and pur- 
suits. 

In a recent document issued by a State 
Department of Public Instruction, I find 
the following report by a High School 
principal: 

“Our rural attendance has increased 85 
per cent. since the advent of the Township 
High School. . . . I feel that the value and 
usefulness of our school may be greatly 
increased by the addition of courses in 
manual training and domestic science. We 
this year added the commercial course and 
about 30 per cent. of our students are tak- 
ing the work.” 

This principal may have been very much 
in sympathy with agricultural pursuits and 
desirous of doing his part toward improv- 
ing country life and checking an unwise 
drift of country people to the cities. But 
in some way he left the paragraph on this 
subject out of his report. And I believe 
this was an unfortunate omission, for as 
it now stands it is made to appear that the 
atmosphere, not to say the curriculum, of 
this high school was unfavorable to the 
rural pursuits in which evidently a consid- 
erable share of its patrons were engaged. 

Last spring I visited a school in another 
state which is located in the midst of a rich 
farming region and where all industries are 
dependent on the success of agriculture. 
This school had an agricultural depart- 
ment, but very few agricultural students. 
Boys, who in a few years will be the own- 
ers of hundreds of acres of fertile land, 
were taking literary courses or machine- 
shop courses, but no agriculture. When I 
inquired the reason for this I found that 
the head of the school had no interest in 
agriculture but favored a literary education 
for all students. At another school I dis- 
covered that the board of management did 
not believe agriculture could be effectively 
taught and so the instructor in this depart- 
ment was an uneducated man. 

Such considerations are pertinent to the 
subject which I am discussing, because if 
we can secure the cordial and hearty co- 
operation of both city and country school 
officials in efforts for the improvement of 
rural schools, I am sure it will be one of 
the best means of securing improved cur- 
ricula in these schools. 

I am therefore glad of the opportunity 
of conferring on this matter with this in- 
fluential body of school directors, to whose 
hands are committed so largely the man- 
agement of the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. And in order that we may have a 
clear understanding of what is involved 
in the proposition to introduce instruction 
in agriculture into the public schools, I 





desire to treat this subject in a definite and 
practical way. 

In the century during which our public 
school system has had its main develop- 
ment much has been done toward working 
out the pedagogical principles and even the 
details of a curriculum adapted to the re- 
quirements of a public school system for 
the masses of youth in a democratic repub- 
lic. And I am conservative enough to be- 
lieve that the changes in our public schools 
which the future will bring will be in the 
nature of a gradual evolution through 
which many of the features of our present 
system will be indefinitely retained. 

As regards the elementary rural schools, 
the proposition to introduce agriculture 
need not involve the abandonment of the 
studies now commonly taught in these 
schools. It should be rather a proposition 
to change the atmosphere of these schools 
so that it will be distinctly favorable to 
country life and pursuits, to make a more 
careful selection of the topics to be taught 
in language, arithmetic, geography and 
other common studies in order to econo- 
mize time and thus permit the introduction 
of nature study and elementary agriculture 
and to correlate the instruction in the old 
subjects with that in the new ones so that 
they all (including the three R’s) may be 
made more efficient and practical tools for 
use in the everyday life of the farm and 
the rural community. 

As regards the public high schools, the 
proposition to introduce agriculture is 
merely one feature of the general move- 
ment for an elective curriculum in the high 
schools. Just as the high school pupil now 
has an option between Latin and a modern 
language or geometry or botany, so we 
propose that he may have an opportunity 
to choose agriculture as a part of his high 
school course. 

The introduction of agriculture into the 
public school curriculum is made easier 
and more practicable because in a way the 
pedagogical principles, the methods of in- 
struction, the time limitation, etc., have 
already been worked out along kindred 
lines for the elementary courses in manual 
training and domestic science, now pur- 
sued by thousands of pupils in city high 
and graded schools. With woodworking, 
ironworking, basket making, sewing and 


cooking already a part of our public school _ 


system, it does not seem a very radical 
proposition to suggest that topics relating 
to plant and animal production or dairying 
may properly be taught in country schools. 
Surely if it is a good and practicable thing 
to teach subjects directly related to the city 
industries in the city schools it seems to 
follow naturally that subjects directly re- 
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lated to country industries should and prob- 
ably can be taught in rural schools. Once 
we are agreed that the industrial element is 
a desirable feature of public school educa- 
tion, it is a matter of detail to work out 
a feasible system of instruction for a great 
general and fundamental industry like 
agriculture. 

But undoubtedly we shall be met with 
the objection that in the present condition 
of the rural schools it is useless to expect 
that there can be any useful teaching of 
agriculture. There is much in this objec- 
tion and I should be inclined to be dis- 
couraged in the effort to promote the teach- 
ing of agriculture in elementary rural 
schools were there not already a strong and 
wide movement to improve the general 
condition of these schools. 

As long as it was the general educational 
policy to encourage the multiplication of 
school districts and thus increase the num- 
ber of small schools the country schools 
were bound to become steadily weaker and 
less efficient. Happily the tide is now 
turned in the opposite direction. While I 
do not believe that consolidation of school 
districts, with free transportation of pupils, 
is a panacea for all the ills of the country 
schools, it seems clear that in many regions 
such consolidation may be an effective 
means of materially improving the educa- 
tion of the country child. 

The increase in the pay of country teach- 
ers, which Pennsylvania and other states 
are now making, is also a very encouraging 
factor in the movement for the improve- 
ment of rural schools. Immature, ill- 
trained and inexperienced teachers are 
necessarily a tremendous drag on the rural 
schools and we must have better teachers 
before we can hope for much improvement 
in these schools. 

The establishment of regular courses and 
standards of attainment for pupils in rural 
schools is also an important step of prog- 
ress. To this should be added provision 
for expert supervision of these schools. 
While local management of the public 
schools has most excellent features and 
local interest in the schools should be in- 
creased rather than diminished, in this day 
of specialized pursuits when successful men 
in any calling are more and more absorbed 
in its affairs, school boards and directors 
need to call to their aid expert educators 
to look after the general interests of the 
schools. A limited number of itinerant 
school supervisors thoroughly trained and 
experienced in modern school methods can 
accomplish a great deal for the improve- 
ment of the rural schools and especially 
be a great help to the more inexperienced 
and poorly trained teachers. 





The more general acceptance of the doc- 
trine that education is the business of the 
state, and therefore equal opportunities for 
education should be offered, as far as pos- 
sible, to every child, is leading to improved 
systems of school taxation. Pennsylvania 
is among the states which now recognize 
this principle and it seems likely that in 
the future the wealth of the whole state 
will be drawn upon more largely for the 
improvement of the schools in the rural 
communities. 

I am one of those who hold that it is 
best that the introduction of such a subject 
as agriculture into the school curriculum 
should come gradually as public opinion in 
different localities rises to support such an 
innovation rather than that it should be 
imposed on the state as a whole by a man- 
datory law. The school laws and school 
officials, may, however, do much to encour- 
age the people of rural communities to im- 
prove their schools in this direction. 

It is important, therefore, that the 
friends of agricultural education should 
formulate and publish plans for agricul- 
tural instruction in the common schools 


- and should endeavor wherever there is a 


favorable opening to have these plans 
tested by actual trial in the schools. Hav- 
ing made something of a study of this sub- 
ject, I will briefly outline such a plan for 
your consideration and refer you for more 
detailed statement to Circular No. 60 of 
the Office of Experiment Stations. This 
plan presupposes a country school in which 
the teacher is thoroughly in sympathy with 
country life and pursuits and is seeking to 
make the instruction in all studies suitable 
to the environment and requirements of 
the country child. No effort should be 
made in the elementary school to teach the 
science of agriculture or even the practice 
of agriculture in the ordinary way. The 
child in the country school can ordinarily 
be supposed to be familiar with the com- 
mon equipment and operations of the farm 
in his locality. 

The purpose of instruction relating to 
nature and agriculture in the rural school 
is to stimulate and train the powers of 
observation, to awaken an interest in the 


| work and life of the farm, to show that 


the familiar things of the farm may offer 
unlimited opportunities for delightful and 
profitable study, to point out the progress 
of farming and its rational basis and to 
give the more mature pupil before he 
leaves school an outlook toward the agri- 
cultural high school or college, the experi- 
ment station, the farmers’ institute, and 
other agencies for his future education or 
assistance in his life work. This is not to 
be done by lectures but by observations of 
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natural objects and phenomena, simple 
trials or demonstrations of well-known 
principles underlying farm practice, and 
an intelligent study under the guidance of 
the teacher of what is going on at his 
home farm or on farms in the neighbor- 
hood. For the first five or six years of 
the child’s school life there should be na- 
ture study but with special reference to 
the plants and animals which belong on 
the farm or affect the farm beneficially or 
injuriously. In the last two years of the 
elementary school, that is, when the child 
is from twelve to fifteen years of age, the 
instruction may properly be made more 
systematic and include an orderly, though 
simple, study of farm operations and crops, 
the feeding and care of farm animals, 
dairying, laying out of farms, buildings, 
water system, drainage, marketing and 
farm accounts. He may also be shown 
how to make use of agricultural books, the 
bulletins of the experiment stations and 
Department of Agriculture, and his atten- 
tion may be drawn to the agricultural 
courses offered in high schools and col- 
leges. 

The time to be given to nature study and 
elementary agriculture will necessarily 
vary in different schools, but at least one 
lesson a week should be given. In the 
course in elementary agriculture, to be 
given to the older pupils in the last two 
years of their stay in the common school, 
one or two hours a week should if possible 
be given to this study, thus making it paral- 
lel to the course in manual training given 
in the seventh and eighth grades of many 
city schools. 

A well arranged and up-to-date text 
book, with illustrations and suggestions for 
practical exercises, should be adopted as a 
basis for this study. A few such books 
already exist and an increased demand 
would undoubtedly lead to the production 
of others and the still further improvement 
of books of this class. The text book will 
in most cases be necessary as a more or 
less definite euide for the teacher, who will 
in all probability be without special train- 
ing in agriculture. It will also be helpful 
to the pupils in giving a systematic view 
and in fixing definite knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and to the parents in showing them 
what such instruction really involves and 
in creating an interest in the subject mat- 
ter of the books. : 

The instruction in thé classroom should 
be supplemented by simple experiments 
with soils, plants, and animals both at 
school and at home. Every effort should 
be made to connect the instruction with 
the home life of the pupils. As an aid to 
the accomplishment of this aim the pupils 
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should be taken on occasional Saturday 
excursions to neighboring farms to see 
improved live stock, examine plans of 
buildings, and take notes on methods of 
cropping and cultivating. 

School officers and teachers should all 
the time be thoroughly alive to the idea 
that in this elementary study of nature and 
agriculture in the common school the main 
thing is the awakening of the pupil’s inter- 
est and the broadening of his outlook to- 
ward progressive agriculture. The amount 
of definite information given him is of 
comparatively little importance. Inspira- 
tion, rather than information, should be 
the object of this instruction. 

The movement for the closer relation of 
the rural school to the life of the farm is 
growing rapidly in this country. Already 
the laws of over thirty states permit the 
teaching of agriculture in the public 
schools. This subject is taught to some 
extent in hundreds of schools and the 
pupils studying agriculture are numbered 
by thousands. In Belgium, France, and 
other European countries there are many 
elementary schools in which agriculture is 
successfully taught. Wherever there is a 
consolidated school or a strong district 
school with a live and intelligent teacher 
there is good reason to expect that- nature 
study and elementary agriculture may be 
effectively taught. With the hearty co- 
operation of school officers, teachers and 
intelligent farmers and their wives it is 
believed that a good system of elementary 
instruction in agriculture will be developed 
in our rural schools, as manual training is 
being developed in the city schools. 

In the high schools a more extended, 
thorough and satisfactory course in agri- 
culture can be provided. This is the gen- 
eral testimony of students of education who 
have looked into this subject at home and 
abroad. The leaders of agricultural prog- 
ress in this country are therefore convinced 
that high school courses must be made 
generally available to country children, as 
they are now to city children. This mat- 
ter is being taken up by the people and 
legislatures in different parts of the coun- 
try and legislation and taxation are being 
shaped so as to equalize the opportunities 
for secondary education throughout the 
states. Pennsylvania has already joined 
this movement and is establishing numer- 
ous township high schools. It is very im- 
portant that while these rural high schools 
are in their formation stage their courses 
of instruction should be shaped with ref- 
erence to their environment and the needs 
of country life and pursuits. Simply to 
transplant the curriculum of the city high 
schools into the rural high schools will be 
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most unfortunate, for in this way these 
rural schools will inevitably become an 
additional force to draw country children 
away from the farms and to weaken the 
agricultural communities. 

School officers have no more important 
duty at the present time than to see to it 
that these rural high schools are properly 
located and have buildings, grounds, equip- 
ment and teachers suited to their environ- 
ment and the needs of the pupils from the 
farms. 

The standing committee on instruction 
in agriculture of the Association of Amer- 
ican Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, and of which Prof. Hunt, who 
has just been elected dean of the agricul- 
tural department of the Pennsylvania State 
College, is a member, have spent much 
time in studying problems connected with 
the formulation of a course in agriculture 
for the high school and its relation to the 
rest of the course. Our conclusion is that 
in a high school having the standard four 
years’ course there may be the systematic 
study of plant and animal life, involving 
elementary physics, chemistry and biology, 
and a course in agriculture of secondary 
grade. The studies of plants and animals 
may be so arranged as to form a good in- 
troduction to the more formal and direct 
study of agriculture and will naturally 
come in the first two years of the high 
school, the agriculture occupying the other 
two years. The time to be given to this 
nature study and agriculture should be in 
general the equivalent of that given to 
Latin in a college-preparatory course, that 
is, five lessons a week during the four years, 
or one fifth of the entire time of the high 
school course of five hours a day for five 
days in the week. 

The high school course of the student 
taking nature study and agriculture will 
then embrace English, history, algebra, 
geometry, one foreign language (French, 
German or Latin), physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, and agriculture, with some drawing 
and music. It will thus be a fairly good 
course from the ordinary standpoint of 
general culture and at the same time help 
to make the student an intelligent and 
progressive farmer, if he comes from the 
farm and intends to make agriculture his 
life work. 

In agriculture there will be systematic 
instruction under the head of plant pro- 
duction, animal husbandry, dairying, rural 
engineering (roads, water system, drain- 
age, farm buildings), farm management 
and farm accounts. Practical exercises, 
laboratory exercises, the rationale of farm- 
ing, business methods in agriculture, what 





science is doing for agriculture, will be in- 
cluded. It will not of course be expected 
that such instruction will make agricul- 
tural experts or scientists—that is the work 
of the agricultural college, but it is be- 
lieved that such a course in the high school 
will do what the city high school is doing 
for the business man and the mechanician, 
namely, give him a broad insight into what 
constitutes progressive agriculture and help 
him to make himself a more successful and 
influential farmer than he woulu otherwise 
be. 

A high school giving a course in agri- 
culture should have at least one teacher 
who is a graduate of an agricultural col- 
lege. This man will be able to teach the 
natural sciences as well as agriculture, if 
the conditions in the school require this. 
The rural high’ school course should pre- 
pare students for the state agricultural col- 
lege, and credit should be given for agri- 
culture in the entrance requirements for 
this college. But the main business of 
such a school should be to prepare students 
for life on the farm. The course I have 
outlined will also be a good foundation for 
further study and life work in other pur- 
suits. 

Thus far the secondary course in agri- 
culture has been given chiefly in special 
agricultural high schools connected with 
the agricultural colleges or maintained 
separately by counties or in Congressional 
districts. Some of these have been quite 
successful and their number is increasing. 
Such schools are now maintained in Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Oklahoma,* Maine, Alabama, New 
York, Rhode Island, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, Tennessee, and Maryland. 

Georgia is about to establish eleven such 
schools under state authority and local 
communities have promised land and funds 
equivalent to about $800,000 for their 
equipment. Pennsylvania has a successful 
secondary agricultural school, now recog- 
nized by a state appropriation, the National 
Farm School at Doylestown. These spe- 
cial schools will have a broader and 
stronger equipment than the township high 
school can expect to have and will fill a 
very useful place in our educational system. 
They will however have the disadvantage 
of taking the student away from home at 
a time when he can be of considerable use 
on the farm and the education they give 
will be relatively expensive. States can 
well afford to maintain a limited number 
of these schools just as they maintain nor- 
mal schools. But the township high 
schools will get the mass of high school 
students preparing for the farm, the col- 
lege, or the teacher’s chair. 
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Higher education in agriculture will be 
provided at public expense in the agricul- 
tural college. This college should be more 
closely linked with the public schools and 
should be encouraged to prepare teachers 
for such schools. A few of our agricul- 
tural colleges are now giving special atten- 
tion to this and more are preparing to do 
so. The Pennsylvania State College is 
now joining the forward movement in agri- 
cultural education and has put at the head 
of its agricultural work one of the best 
teachers of agriculture in this country, 
Prof. Hunt, of Cornell University, and for- 
merly of the Ohio State University. It 
has also employed a successful educator, 
Mr. Agee of Ohio, to have charge of ex- 
tension work, which I understand includes 
its relations with the public schools. 

The farmers’ institutes. should also be 
strengthened and developed as real educa- 
tional agencies to keep the adult farmer 
and his family in close touch with progress 
in agriculture. 

Back of all these agencies is the experi- 
ment station, which is constantly making 
thorough studies of agricultural conditions 
in Pennsylvania, and bringing to light 
those facts and principles which must con- 
stitute the basis of instruction in agricul- 
ture in schools of all grades. Pennsylvania 
is very fortunate in having a strong leader 
in agricultural research, especially in ani- 
mal nutrition, in Dr. Armsby of State Col- 
lege, who is now to have more ample op- 
portunities to prosecute his investigations. 

The most vital factor in the improvement 
of the rural schools is the teacher. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that 
the teachers, both individually and as a 
class, should sympathize with the efforts 
now being made td bring the rural schools 
into closer touch with their environment. 
The attitude of the profession, as well as 
the conscious or even unconscious attitude 
of the individual teacher, may greatly ad- 
vance or hinder this reform. One of the 
most encouraging features of the move- 
ment in recent years is the large amount 
of attention given by state and county 
teachers’ associations and institutes to the 
problems of the rural schools. And one 
of the best things about the introduction 
of nature study and school gardening into 
the city schools is that it is bringing the 
city teachers into more sympathetic rela- 
tions with the country teachers. Manual 
training and home economics in the city 
schools are also working in the same direc- 
tion, for they are creating a general sym- 
pathetic attitude toward industrial studies 
and pursuits in the teaching profession as 
a whole. For a long time it seemed as if 
the great body of our teachers was not only 





passive with regard to industrial training, 
but even actively opposed to it. And the 
atmosphere of our schools was _ heavily 
charged with a disdain, or disgust of man- 
ual pursuits. The attitude of many teach- 
ers seemed to be that of the itinerant writ- 
ing master into whose class I happened to 
drop one evening in a New England manu- 
facturing town. This worthy pedagogue 
appeared before his students (who were 
mainly mechanics and factory hands) ar- 
rayed in a dress suit and opened the ex- 
ercises by remarking “In the days when 
I was a workingman I had little conception 
of the advantages of a good hand writing, 
but now that I have risen out of this con- 
dition and become a teacher,” etc., etc. 
This was frank talk and all teachers who 
have felt that way have not expressed 
themselves so plainly. But there is little 
doubt that at least in times past many 
teachers have felt so strongly that farming 
is an occupation unworthy of an intelligent 
human being and to be escaped from at the 
earliest opportunity by every bright boy 
and girl that this feeling has been reflected 
in the turn of the nose or the pucker of the 
mouth, if not in plain Anglo-Saxon speech. 

And if the high school teacher or the 
graded school teacher has this view of 
country life it is bound to find its way into 
the mind of the rural school teacher and 
through her its poison will enter into the 
minds of the country children whom she 
teaches and lives with. Many a boy has 
been led to a life of routine and drudgery 
in a country store, or a city factory or 
counting house because the bright young 
woman from a normal school or academy 
who came to be the teacher in his district 
hinted in some incidental but unmistakable 
way in school or at a church picnic that 
she held in contemptuous scorn the man 
whose thought of a successful and happy 
life rose no higher than the corn stalks of 
his farm. 

And in saying this I do not lose sight of 
the fact that in all time many of our lead- 
ing statesmen, writers, ministers, lawyers, 
doctors, and merchants will come from our 
farms, for it is under the healthy and in- 
spiring conditions of farm life that our in- 
tellectual and industrial masters will in 
large part be born and reared. But these 
bold and adventurous spirits would not in 
any case brook the more regular and mo- 
notonous course of life in which most of 
us will run and they will better fill their 
great places in the world if they come from 
communities in which agriculture is held 
in high esteem and in which the conditions 
of rural life are at their best estate. One 
great difficulty in our social condition to- 
day is that too long our leaders have fol- 
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lowed a will-o’-wisp of personal aggrand- 
izement, seeking to forget the wholesome 
and simple conditions amid which they 
were born and reaching after power and 
money without limit and without responsi- 
bility. In the end they have found them- 
selves like the feudal barons of the middle 
ages shut in their lordly castles with a rag- 
ing mob of discontented and abused retain- 
ers ready to tear down the castle walls and 
disperse the ill-gotten booty at the first sign 
of weakness of their overlords. For the 
sake of these leaders, as well as of the 
masses of our people whom they ought to 
lead in safe and worthy ways, we need to 
call our country children back to a love of 
country life and a realization of the intel- 
lectual and social delights there may be in 
the study of nature and the communion of 
free spirits dwelling in God’s pure air and 
sunlight. 

It is to this that the teachers of our pub- 
lic schools in city or in country are called. 
And when this conception of country life 
and their duty to childhood shall have per- 
meated the great mass of our teachers, 
much will have been done to remove hind- 
rances in the way of getting the right kind 
of teachers in the rural schools. 

As an aid to the improvement of the 
general attitude of teachers toward educa- 
tion directly related to the environment of 
the child, I believe that girls and‘ young 
women in our schools, and particularly in 
the high and normal schools and colleges, 
should be more largely encouraged to study 
the natural sciences, domestic science and 
arts, and other subjects more or less di- 
rectly related to industrial life and pursuits. 
Whether because, as some believe, women 
in the aggregate are the more conservative 
element of humanity or because of the 
hitherto prevalent trend of our educational 
systems away from the common things of 
human life, women have very largely used 
their ever-widening opportunities for 
higher education to train themselves in the 
older studies which their brothers have 
been more or less inclined to give up. 
Thus the higher education of women in 
this country has run very largely in the old 
classical and literary lines. 

The result, as far as the teaching pro- 
fession is concerned, is that we have an 
over-supply of women teachers of such sub- 
jects as Latin and English literature, and 
an inadequate supply of women qualified to 
teach chemistry, biology, domestic science, 
etc. The general influence of women in 
the intellectual and social affairs of our 
day is also circumscribed and to a certain 
extent reactionary, or if progressive, lacks 
proper balance and weight because resting 
on too narrow an educational basis. 
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There is, I judge, no good reason why 
women should not succeed in studies of the 
more modern type, and indeed, we have 
eminent examples of such success. But 
we need to promote a more general pursuit 
of the natural sciences and allied subjects 
by girls and women in the secondary 
schools and colleges. Chemistry, for ex- 
ample, which has so vital a relation to the 
comfort and sanitation of the home and 
the proper feeding of children and adults, 
should certainly be studied by girls in gen- 
eral, and not be outranked in their choice 
of studies by Latin or the modern lan- 
guages, important and desirable as those 
studies may be in a liberal education. 

This is a vital matter as regards the 
training of teachers for our rural schools. 
As far as we can see now the great ma- 
jority of teachers in these schools will be 
women. If agriculture is to be a basic fac- 
tor in the curriculum of the rural schools 
and certain things directly relating to agri- 
culture are to be effectively taught in these 
schools, this will be done in large part by 
women. Many people are therefore dis- 
posed to say offhand that it will not be 
done. But I cannot see why this need be 
so. As regards the things relating to agri- 
culture which it is advisable to teach in 
our elementary schools, these are of such 
a character that they can be taught by 
women just as well as by men. For it is 
not the actual field and barn practice which 
is to be taught in such schools. But rather 
the facts and principles of the natural 
world as related to agriculture, explana- 
tions of the how and why of various agri- 
cultural practices, observations of the 
plants and animals that live and grow on 
the farm, the relations of farm practice to 
the arithmetic, geography, and reading of 
the school. The course in nature study 
and elementary agriculture in the common 
schools should be for boys and girls alike. 
And particularly for virls. For in such 
school it is a love of country life and a 
perception of the basis of agriculture in 
nature and of the outlook toward nature 
and God through agriculture that should 
be taught, and this the future farm moth- 
ers need especially to learn that they may 
teach the same things to their children in 
the farm homes of the future. 

There ought to be more men teachers in 
the rural schools and in the other schools 
directly related to them. This may be 
brought about by the consolidation of rural 
schools, by the establishment of more rural 
high schools and by free tuition at state 
expense for country children in the village 
and city high schools. But along with this 
an effort should be made to improve the 
quality of men teachers for such schools, 
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And as one factor in this improvement they 
should be encouraged to attend institutions 
giving agricultural courses. 

One present hindrance to the improve- 
ment of the rural schools is the fact that 
the high school teacher, both men and 
women, are so largely persons out of touch 
with agricultural education. Speaking in 
general terms, the high school teachers are 
largely drawn from the smaller colleges. 
These colleges are performing very useful 
functions in our educational system and in 
many respects are giving sound and thor- 
ough training to their graduates. But be- 
cause of lack of resources they have in 
very many instances been compelled to con- 
fine their curriculum to the older and less 
expensive subjects. They need to be mod 
ernized, especially in the direction of in- 
dustrial education. Let us hope that Car- 
negies may be speedily found to establish 
chairs of agriculture, manual training and 
home economics in the small colleges. 
Meanwhile, the students in these colleges 
intending to become teachers should be en- 
couraged to put themselves in some way 
in touch with industrial education. 

This is very important in relation to the 
supply of well-trained teachers in the rural 
schools because it seems clear that for a 
long time to come the majority of the rural 
teachers will get their finishing education 
in the high schools. Some figures in a 
recent report of Superintendent Cary of 
Missouri are instructive in this connection. 
In 1905 there were in Missouri 555 schools 
doing high school work, with 1,428 teach- 
ers and 28,354 students, of whom 1,180 
were taking courses in agriculture. These 
schools had 4,000 non-resident pupils, 
mostly farmers’ children. The rural 
schools of Missouri need 3,000 new teach- 
ers each year. I am informed that between 
4,000 and 5,000 new teachers are annually 
needed in Pennsylvania, and that the nor- 
mal schools can not at present supply more 
than 25 to 30 per cent. of this number. It 
is clear, therefore, that very many of these 
teachers will come from the high schools 
and their view of the education best 
adapted to rural schools will be largely 
determined by the men and women teach- 
ers in the high schools. If these high 
school teachers are in thorough sympathy 
with the movement to improve country life 
and secure permanent agricultural prosper- 
ity, I am sure they can do very much to- 
ward giving the country schools teachers 
better fitted for their work. 

It would appear, therefore, that the state 
ourht to encourage the high schools, and 
especially those in or near the rural com- 
munities, to do something definite toward 
training teachers for the country schools. 





And by this I mean not simply formal peda- 
gogical training but instruction in nature 
study, elementary agriculture, domestic 
science and art, and the correlation of the 
ordinary studies of the public schools with 
agriculture and home life in the country. 
How this may best be done the educators 
and people of Pennsylvania ought to know 
best. 

In closing this imperfect discussion, I 
desire to come back for a moment to the 
importance of good rural schools as a fac- 
tor not only in the improvement of country 
life but also in the general welfare of the 
state and the nation. In Pennsylvania 
alone more than a million people are di- 
rectly dependent on agriculture for their 
livelihood and the farm homes of this state 
number nearly a quarter of a million. The 
multiplicity of industries in this state and 
the vast accumulations of wealth in the 
great commercial centers have greatly 
complicated the problems of human life 
and activity, and radically changed the in- 
fluences that mold the thought and action 
of our agricultural population. The sim- 
ple life of retirement and contentment is 
passing away from the farm. The twen- 
tieth century is bringing the farm youth 
face to face with the temptations and the 
struggles of a complicated social and eco- 
nomic system. 

To keep the spirit of enterprise sive on 
the farm and prevent adventure from de- 
generating into criminality; to preserve the 
purity, strength and fruitfulness of home 
life; to add the graces of refinement and 
education and yet to maintain a true 
democracy; to make a strong state which 
shall be a real and permanent Common- 
wealth; to maintain the fertility of the soil 
and make agricultural production keep 
pace with increase of population—are prob- 
lems which will tax the best energies of 
the people. 

And the means of solving these prob- 
lems will be furnished, if at all, largely by 
the rural people and the rural schools. For 
leadership will come most largely from the 
country, and the vigor and purity of com- 
mon life should be, and under right con- 
ditions undoubtedly will be, most generally 
maintained in country homes. Educated 
in some way the country people of the 
twentieth century are bound to be, for 


nothing can prevent the general spread of ~ 


education among them. The question is, 
Shall they be educated to leave the country, 
or if they remain in the country, to live 
dull and uninteresting and discontented 
lives? Or shall they be shown a better 
way than rural people have ever been 
shown before and through their schools 
come to find mental satisfaction and in- 
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spiration in the great world of nature by 
which they are environed, and to receive 
a new view of country life which shall lead 
them to love it and to cherish it? The 
state of Pennsylvania must look to its 
schools for an answer to this great ques- 
tion. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


HE department participated in the de- 

votional exercises of the High School 

at nine o'clock. After the usual order of 

exercises, Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of Alle- 

gheny county, was introduced and spoke in 
substance as follows: 


ADDRESS OF SUPT. HAMILTON. 


It is said that Alexander Hamilton had 
the habit of talking to himself. Henry 
Clay had a walk built around his house in 
order that there he might rehearse those 
great speeches which were to convince and 
delight his hearers. Once when asked 
why he did this, he replied that he liked 
“to talk to a gentleman,” and he liked “to 
hear a gentleman talk.” If I must talk I 
know of no other audience that I would 
rather talk to. What an inspiring occasion 
this! Last year I spoke along certain 
lines. My sight has improved since then. 


While then I had but one pupil in each 
eye, I now have six or seven hundred. 
The teachers here are in need of composite 
eyes in order to discover all the pranks 
and good qualities of you high school 


pupils. I would like to say helpful and 
inspiring things to you if I could. I know 
of only one man who can rise to any occa- 
sion, and that is our friend Houck, of the 
School Department. I remember a good 
story about him that I will tell you. And 
the best part of it is that the story is true. 
Mr. Houck represented the department in 
an examining committee at a western nor- 
mal school. Supt. Luckey, of Pittsburg, 
was also on the board. Now Mr. Luckey 
is a practical joker, and he wanted to play 
a joke on Mr. Houck. So when the ex- 
aminations were over and the students 
were brought in to hear the result, Mr. 
Houck was called out for a few minutes 
and a great roll of wall-paper was brought 
in and placed on a table on the platform 
with one end hanging down. On this was 
printed in large letters, “ Manuscript of 
Mr. Houck’s Speech.” Mr. Houck looked 
at it and rose to the occasion. He said, 
“Mr. Luckey knows that I have an impor- 
tant subject, and that I can not always 
trust my memory. My subject this morn- 
ing is very large. It is the defects of the 
Pittsburg schools.” I read once of a man 
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who wanted to test a class, of which he 
had just been appointed teacher, in their 
use of English. He told them that he had 
not yet secured a room, and wanted them 
to write advertisements which they thought 
would best tell his needs. The papers 
were collected and one of the advertise- 
ments was found to read: “ Wanted—a 
room for a gentleman, well ventilated.” 
Another teacher once told a class that the 
people of Germany ought to be called Ger- 
mans. “All the Dutch,” he said, “come 
from Holland.” One of the pupils said 
that he thought the teacher was mistaken, 
for some of the Dutch had remained there. 
I heard of a man who went into the chicken 
business. But meal was costly and when 
he asked for advice he was told to mix his 
meal with sawdust. I suppose you pupils 
would say that this would be fine “ board” 
for chickens. He did it. The chicks 
grew, and the eggs came, and everything 
looked bright in the chicken business. 
Later he was advised to still further mix 
the food with pounded glass. He did so. 
Still the chickens prospered, and the eggs 
came. Finally, he determined to raise 
more, and placed thirteen eggs under a hen. 
What was his surprise when the eggs were 
hatched to find that twelve of the chicks 
had wooden legs, while one was a rooster 
with a glass eye. 

I thought of a subject for this morning’s 
talk to you. As I came to this convention 
I heard of a gentleman who had made a 
great investment. He has three boys in 
college. Although not a rich man in the 
modern use of the term, he pays the tuition 
of these boys, who are not his own chil- 
dren. I then thought of this  subject,. 
“Give and You Shall Receive.” I am 
sure that the subject is good if I could 
develop it properly. In southeastern Penn- 
sylvania is the finest agricultural spot in 
the nation. The farmers tickle the earth 
with industry—that is what they give. In 
harvest time they will receive the bounti- 
ful harvest. Next spring the fruit-growers 
will take care of their orchards—that is 
what they give. In the fall they will re- 
ceive back the juicy fruits of these trees. 
In the spring the vintners will give great 
care to the cultivation of their vineyards. 
In the fall they will receive, as the reward 
of their toil, the rich clusters of grapes. 
In imagination I can see an Indian astride 
a log with hands and feet paddling in the 
water. In this way he is urging himself 
to the opposite shore. This was the primi- 
tive boat. He gives thought to the matter, 
and the result is the canoe. He gives more 
thought, and the boat with oars is the re- 
sult. Further thought is given, and the 
ship with a wheel is invented, and yonder 
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you can see the ocean grayhound with a 
speed of twenty miles an hour. That ship 
is a gift that men received as a return for 
their thought. “Give and ye shall re- 
ceive.” 

This law holds good in the school as well 
as elsewhere. I do not like to speak of 
education as a gift. But you must give 
something if you wish to receive it. You 
must give your effort. This capitol was 
not built with a cubic inch of stone. There 
is not enough of it. Yonder blast furnace 
was not built with a spoonful of concrete. 
There is not enough of it. That engine 
standing down there in the yard, throbbing 
with power, was not made with a cubic 
inch of iron. There is not enough of it. 
Yonder army on the plains of Manchuria 
can not be fed with a pound of steak. 
There is not enough of it. Here is a boy 
or a girl who is trying to reach a big posi- 
tion in life. He can not reach it without 
giving his own effort largely. 

We are always talking about our suprem- 
acy as a nation. But intelligence is better 
than industry, morality is better than 
money, brains are better than boilers, 
minds are better than mills. If we forget 
the finer things in our schools we will 
illustrate the couplet of Goldsmith, 


“Tll fares the land to hasting ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


In our land wealth is accumulaitng at a 


wonderful rate. The papers seem to show 
some evidence of the decay of men. So 
we must give of our purpose and time in 
order that we may get the finer qualities. 
Now whether you give much or little 
you will surely be giving something. 
Yonder is a blind beggar, begging his 
bread through Greece. But that blind beg- 
gar gave us the Iliad. The boys of Greece 
read and longed to imitate the heroes whom 
Homer described. The unrealized ideal is 
the magnet that lifts the soul, controls the 
conduct, and builds the character of the 
individual. The old blind beggar did not 
seem to be able to give much, and yet he 
did give magnificently. You are neither 
old nor blind. A little New England girl, 
whose father died and whose mother was 
married a second time, was put out to ser- 
vice at the age of thirteen. But at forty 
she gave us the first institution of learning 
for women in the United States. Her 
name was Mary Lyon, the founder of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary. On the unpretentious 
monument that marks her resting place 
can be read these words: “I am not afraid 
of anything in all the world except that I 
shall not know my duty and do it.” What 
can you do? You may not do anything 
great, but still you can do something. 
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Robert E. Lee lost in the struggle in which 
he was engaged, but left us an undying 
example of American manhood. It is said 
of him that “he was a foe without hate, a 
friend without treachery, a soldier without 
cruelty, a victor without oppression, a vic- 
tim without murmuring, a private citizen 
without wrong, a neighbor without re- 
proach, a Christian without hypocrisy, a 
man without guile, Cesar without Czsar’s 
ambition, Napoleon without Napoleon’s 
selfishness, Frederick the Great without 
Frederick’s cruelty, Washington without 
Washington’s reward, humble as a child, 
watchful as a sentinel, grand in battle as 
Achilles.” What a tribute! What a rec- 
ord he left, even if he did surrender! “He 
stood a tall Virginian, the last of all the 
Cavaliers.” While you may lose in your 
effort to attain a certain end in life, you 
may still leave something more valuable to 
the world. Whatever you do, love well, 
laugh often, live much, be worthy of the 
confidence of little children, fill your place 
in the world, make the best contribution 
you can to the general good, woo self- 
control, seek the confidence and power that 
comes from silent meditation, and look for 
the best in others. Then will your life be 
a blessed inspiration, your memory a bene- 
diction. “Give, and thou shalt réceive; 
for as ye mete, it shall be measured to- you 
again.” 

Supt. Hamilton’s address was greeted 
with great applause. The choir of the 
High School then sang two selections, 
much enjoyed by the audience—Kipling’s 
famous Recessional to DeKoven’s music, 
and “ Sweet and Low.” 


SCHOOL BOARD ECONOMY 


was the subject of the first paper of the 
morning, which was presented by Mr. S. R.. 
McClure, President of the North Braddock 
School Board. He read as follows: 
Economy, in general, refers to questions 
of expense and that management is eco- 
nomical which meets necessary expenses 
without loss or waste. We may therefore 
inquire what are the common causes or 
occasions of loss or waste of money in 
school administration, and further, what is 
properly included in necessary expenses? 
With a business corporation, the misuse 
or loss of funds by the board of directors 
means little else than the misuse of funds. 
With the school board, it means loss of 
funds; also an additional loss to the school 
children ana the future of the nation, which 
we can not measure by the dollar standard. 
Great care, then, should be used in hand- 
ling school funds; first, because the school 
board has so much to accomplish with lim- 
ited means; second, waste by careless man- 
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agement weakens public confidence and 
often leads to retrenchment by cutting off 
necessary expenses. 

Some school boards experience a vibra- 
tion from one extreme to another; at one 
extreme is a heavy expense and a high tax 
levy caused partly, in some instances per- 
haps, by grafting; in others, to directors 
of thoroughly honest motives paying more 
than they ought to pay for what they are 
getting, because they do not know where 
and how to spend the money to the best 
advantage and do not give the subject suf- 
ficient consideration to learn how; direc- 
tors are led into buying what they do not 
need and paying exorbitant prices for what 
they do need, to the delight and enrichment 
of those who sell; then again there are 
those who plan wisely and spend discreetly 
and provide school advantages appropriate 
to the community and of the full value of 
the money spent, which some of the citi- 
zens do not understand and appreciate. 

Then is the cry of reform heard in the 
land and there follows for a time a new 
order of things; the reform school board 
must make good its pledges; if any such 
can be located, useless expenses are cut 
off. But this is not enough to reduce the 
tax levy; so buildings go without repairs, 
schools go without books and supplies and 
teachers go without first-class salaries, till 
the schools go without some of their first- 
class teachers; this, till the new school 
board learns wisdom by experience,—but 
experience keeps a dear school for school 
directors when school children stand the 
brunt of the loss. 

We will take up some of the causes of 
loss in school administration with which 
we are all more or less familiar: 

First. Frequent and unwise changes of 
text-books. The best books are few in 
text-books as well as in general literature. 
Why are not Shakespeare, Dickens, Ir- 
ving, Tennyson and Longfellow thrown 
out of our libraries as some of the best 
texts are thrown out of our schools on the 
ground that they are old? History shows 
that it is only once in years there appears 
in any field of literature an author capable 
of producing a book of the highest order. 
It follows that the schools which suffer 
from frequent changes of text-books must 
have inferior books most of the time. 

There is where the great loss is. The 
less loss is the cash loss in paying for the 
books. It further appears that some of the 
western states are getting their text-books 
at much less than the price paid here. 
The difference we pay seems to be what 
the publishing companies spend competing 
with each other to sell their books. 
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Purchase of maps and other needed ap- 
paratus with some useless frill or attach- 
ment at two or three times the price of 
standard goods which the schools need. 
How many places can you find, in the cup- 
boards, basement or out of the way cor- 
ners of the school building, charts, patent 
window shades and such things, which 
represent an unprofitable outlay of money 
that might have provided the school with 
suitable dictionaries, standard maps or 
apparatus, or supplementary reading books, 
some of which items you are likely to find 
that same school insufficiently supplied 
with. And how often in dealing with 
school boards is the individual self-interest 
of some one or more members of the board 
the key to the situation; further, to what 
extent is the blame to be put on the agent 
for using that key when he finds the situa- 
tion to be such? Not that we should 
blame the agent less, but the director more. 

The class of directors that divert the 
public funds from their proper purposes to 
the service of their private interests and 
those who may be so ignorant as to think 
they can share in the profits of those who 
sell, and the public be yet just as well 
served, are rarely, if ever, represented in 
conventions of this sort, but what I wish 
to emphasize is this: The man who is in- 
terested cares and presses his point. It 
has been truly said that the man who cares 
has more influence than twenty who do not 
care. It is not enough that a director be 
disinterested. He must be interested and 
on the alert when such occasions arise, as 
they sometimes will, and I believe more 
frequently on boards representing the 
townships and small boroughs. 

The janitor is an element of considerable 
consequence in the school system. A good 
janitor is worthy of good pay, and is 
cheaper than a poor one at no salary. He 
must be his own overseer,—a man who 
can be depended upon. The poor one 
often makes himself cost from five dollars 
per day upward in damages to the heating 
system, caused by ignorance or negligence. 
Further, it is very much worth while to 
have janitors who maintain a high stand- 
ard of cleanliness. For upwards of six 
hours per day, five days per week, nine or 
ten months per year, forty children from 
all kinds of homes and exposed to all kinds 
of contagion occupy the same schoolroom. 
Churches, theaters, court houses and other 
public buildings have not such need of 
high-grade janitor service, yet how often 
do school boards try to keep down expense 
with a poorly-paid janitor. 

On the other hand, the well-paid janitor 
sometimes develops into a gentleman of 
leisurely tendencies who shows an indispo- 
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sition to make those small repairs about 
the building which should be promptly at- 
tended to by the man on the ground. The 
janitor should be somewhat of a mechanic 
and the board should not stand for having 
a locksmith, plumber, glazier or carpenter 
called in on every small occasion. When 
the janitor is paid for twelve months, he 
should not be allowed to suppose the sum- 
mer is all idle time and he merely a watch- 
man. If looked after, work can usually be 
found to fill such time to very good ad- 
vantage. 

In building, there is frequently great 
waste in specialties. You would not have 
to travel far over the state till you would 
find heating and ventilating apparatus rep- 
resenting outlay by school boards of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars thrown out 
as worthless after few years use. My own 
board has been having a few thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of unsatisfactory experience 
with a tile roof, and so far as I have ob- 
served in the Pittsburg district, that has 
been the case with tile roofs generally. It 
may be that tile roofs and some of these 
heating and ventilating systems also may 
yet be so perfected as to be satisfactory, 
but let other people prove them and we 
will take hold of them after the experi- 
mental stage is past. We have too much 
need of money to waste any on unnecessary 
experiments. 

The school board is more or less “ done ” 
in these specialties. Passing by novelties 
and new ideas and getting back to the es- 
sentials of the building: What do we, the 
average of us, generally know about such 
values? What do you and I know of 
values of silks and qualities of diamonds? 
How many directors out of the average 
six can look through this or any other 
large school building and estimate with 
reasonable accuracy the proper cost of 
building it. Is he sure he can come within 
$10,000 of it, or $20,000 of it, or even 
$30,000? Does the average man know any 
more about it than he does about silks and 
diamonds? A further illustration,—a shoe 
dealer told me a few years ago that when 
a man comes in to buy shoes, he finds what 
priced shoe he wants and gets him shoes at 
that price. Say his price is $5, he gets 
some $5 shoes; he also gets some $4 shoes, 
saying nothing about the price being less; 
and out of a half-dozen pairs of shoes 
about him, the chances are even he will 
pick up a pair of $4 shoes, pay $5 for 
them and go away satisfied. If the aver- 
age man is so easily deceived on goods with 
which he has experience all his life, how 
about a large public building? There is 
considerable money lost in building, and 
directors have need to inform themselves 
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with diligence along this line, when up to 
the question of building. 

In many matters pertaining to the school, 
we must trust somebody to a great degree 
in matters we do not fully understand; then 
comes the question, to what extent can the 
advice of experts be relied upon? No mat- 
ter how honest the expert may be, he is 
liable to go too far with his hobby; suc- 
cessful business corporations use experts, 
but guardedly; in fact, their success over 


their competitors often results from the 


successful selection and use of experts. 
Our experts are our superintendents, our 
architects and our special teachers of mu- 
sic, drawing, etc., each tending to draw an 
undue portion of the work and money to 
his specialty. 

The main factor in the school is the 
teacher. Having the equipment, be it the 
very best, the efficiency yet depends on the 
working force. It is highly economical to 
pay liberal salaries and maintain high 
standards. The buildings should provide 
for the comfort, convenience and dignity 
of teachers. 

There are those who teach purely from 
love of the work, I have no doubt, but even 
they teach where the best salary and larg- 
est advantages are found, and why should 
they not? The teacher whose head is level 
can only be expected to look squarely at 
the business side of the salary question; 
and you can not expect the best talent to 
continue to teach when stenographers, 
book-keepers and clerks get more money 
for the service rendered and enjoy superior 
advantages. 

The school sometimes takes on unneces- 
sary expense by attempting too much,—a 
high school course in a small town, includ- 
ing most of the “ologies” and many of 
the modern languages and approaching a 
college course and electives the value of 
which is little and the expense great. Let 
the effort of our public schools be directed 
rather to the elementary education of the 
great number. Let our motto be, “ The 
greatest good to the greatest number.” 

Get a larger number through the entire 
common school course and as many as pos- 
sible, and it ought to be all healthy boys 
and girls, through at least a short high 
school course. To this end we can only 


make the equipment better and cultivate - 


a stronger and more efficient teaching 
force; this means good houses, well located 
and beautiful to see, properly heated, 
thoroughly ventilated and kept in good 
order; and let the salaries be such as will 
attract the best talent—then see that the 
best talent is obtained and that the posi- 


tions are not made sinecures for some- 
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body’s unfortunate relatives and friends. 
Then enforce the truancy laws. 

Economy is not parsimony; it is no 
miser’s word. 

We sometimes hear well-meaning old 
men comment on the great advantages of 
present schools over past, in which there 
is truth in a way, but there is much needed 
to give the boys of our larger towns and 
cities advantages equal to those of their 
fathers and grandfathers. 

Then the orchards, the fields and the 
woods were open to the boys. When 
school was out, the boys worked with their 
fathers in the shops and on the farm. 
There was something to do; there was 
opportunity for wholesome and _ healthful 
recreation. But the city boy of the pres- 
ent has a different proposition. If he 
plays on the streets, he is in danger from 
street cars and automobiles; if he stands 
on the sidewalk, the policeman tells him to 
move on; if he goes to the mill where his 
father works, he reads a sign, “ Keep Out.” 
There is not much for him to do but learn 
to use tobacco and talk base ball, which he 
can not play because there is no ground 
left for him to play on; and when he grows 
to such size that he feels like a man, he 
finds himself in school ruled over entirely 
by women. 

When the public schools provide gym- 
nasiums and manual training schools with 
competent men in charge, they are not ex- 
travagant and are not providing advan- 
tages superior to those of our grandfath- 
ers; they are only doing what can be done 
to give the boys of the present day chances 
equal to those of their ancestors. Further- 
more, if we are giving the children of to- 
day better opportunities than their ances- 
tors had, why should we not? Is it not 
our duty to do so? Would a board of 
school directors not deserve severe punish- 
ment that was not willing that the coming 
generation should enjoy greater advantages 
than the past? 

You will note, I speak particularly of the 
gymnasiums and manual training for boys. 
Sewing and cooking schools are all right, 
but girls can learn to cook and sew as their 
mothers cook and sew, just as well as ever 
they could. It is the boys of the city that 
first need help. There are enough gym- 
nasiums and manual training schools now 
to talk about; what we want is enough to 
give every boy the benefit of them. 

It hardly sounds polite to mention here 
the idea of the public school being a pub- 
lic charity, but when we face the facts that 
heads of the Department of Education are 
among the most poorly paid of the public 
departments, and that the great state of 
Pennsylvania is not among the foremost of 
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the states in educational matters, it is evi- 
dent we are not so far away from that idea 
as we should be. 

The work of the school director is one 
of the greatest works of benevolence; if 
you would help the world, help the chil- 
dren; the grown people are set in their 
ways, industrious or idle, good or bad,— 
they can be little changed; the public 
schools help the children not by gift or 
charity but with public money which is 
their own. 

It is not my purpose to deal with the 
necessity or with the advantages of educa- 
tion; we are all in accord with the idea in 
the Ordinance of 1787, organizing the 
Northwest Territory, when its framers in- 
cluded these words: “ Religion, morality 
and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind. 
schools and the means of education shall 
be forever encouraged.” 

The world is coming to the time when 
everybody is beginning to assert himself, 
and though many excellent people are 
greatly concerned about the labor prob- 
lems, socialistic agitations and troubles of 
many kinds that so many people are fear- 
ful of for the future as a result of this 
self-assertion, I believe that we should all 
be well pleased that this present state of 
affairs is coming to pass, and we as school 
directors having in hand the power we 
have, should spare no effort to so promote 
the cause of popular education that these 
questions and all other great questions that 
the future may have in store, shall come 
before an intelligent people; people not a 
few of whom are highly educated, and all 
of whom are sufficiently educated, and we 
need have little fear for the result. 

The question of what is properly in- 
cluded in the term, “ Necessary Expenses,” 
then becomes not a question of how little 
money may be made to fill the requirements 
of the law, but how much money for this 
great work can a school board in any com- 
munity raise in the pursuance of this set- 
tled policy; not to raise a great deal for 
a year or two and then meet a reverse, but 
to establish a high standard and maintain 
it continuously. 


MORE PUPILS THAN CAN BE ACCOMMODATED. 


Dr. Schaeffer: This question has been 
handed to me: “ What remedy would you 
recommend for a borough board that has 
more than a hundred pupils beyond the 
number it can accommodate, no money to 
build, no ability to borrow any on account 
of bonded debt and the opposition of the 
taxpayers ?” 

I would say, first look after the assess- 
ment. At the present time some of the 
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richest townships are assessed so low that 
the maximum rate is not sufficient to sup- 
port the schools. Second, help us to get a 
larger appropriation. The State revenues 
last year were $25,000,000. We had about 
$10,000,000 left in the treasury after we 
paid most of the districts their appropria- 
tion for school purposes. In view of this 
the time has arrived for a liberal increase 
on the appropriation. In 1895 the appro- 
priation per child was $5.14. Last year it 
was only $4.30. We ought only not to pass 
the requisite resolutions, but to personally 
see our respective senators and representa- 
tives, and insist that they vote for an in- 
crease. This increase will help such dis- 
tricts as are mentioned in the question. 

Some gentleman whose name could not 
be learned said that he would have liked 
to hear the farmers talk on the subject of 
last night’s address. There were some 
things said by the author of the paper that 
practical men could not endorse. But there 
was no time for discussion. 


WHAT PART OF THE SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
SHOULD BE ASSUMED BY THE DIRECTOR. 


This was the subject of a paper by Mr. 

Edward Warren, President of the 

School Board of Reading. The paper here 
follows: 

I am deeply impressed with my own bold- 
ness in presuming to accept an invitation 
to read an address before so important an 
organization as the State School Directors, 
consisting of men of mature judgment and 
ripe experience in the administration of 
school matters in this state; and am only 
impelled by the thought that my own ex- 
perience and observation of these matters 
may be useful to you in some degree, if 
only by comparison. It is well to state 
that we, of Reading, have observed the pro- 
ceedings of this annual convention with 
great interest, and have for a number of 
years been delighted to send to you a full 
delegation, and have listened to their re- 
ports to our body with satisfaction, and 
have noticed the great good to be derived 
from this contact with interested directors 
from all parts of the commonwealth. We 
are not unmindful of the fact that I am 
not the first one from our district that has 
been called to address you, and we trust 
with interest; and that one of our most 
interested directors serves your organiza- 
tion in an executive capacity, rendering you 
efficient service, urged on by the plaudits 
and esteem of his colleagues from his own 
district. 

The great work of a director might be 
easily shirked—frequently, in fact this ap- 
pears to be done—by the employment of 
a very able and versatile superintendent. 





Delivering the greater part of the work 
into his hands, the directors then rest on 
their oars, satisfied to accept all the praise 
to be bestowed and ever ready to criticize 
the errors of the superintendent. In this 
way they escape all criticism themselves, 
by attracting attention to another who can 
not escape because his vocation depends 
upon the votes of these shirking directors. 

However there is a legal obstacle to such 
a state of affairs, as the school laws impose 
certain duties upon directors, and make 
the office not only one of honor but also 
one of great responsibility, especially in 
the larger districts, where great sums of 
money are handled annually, large corps 
of teachers and others employed and the 
greatest executive ability is needed on the 
part of the director. 

We fear that in some cases, the office 
is sought solely for the influence it may 
carry with it, and not with any special de- 
sire to participate in the multifarious duties 
that surround the position. A good direc- 
tor need not possess remarkable educational 
ability, but he should by all means be a man 
of sound and able judgment, one who holds 
dear to his heart, the educational interests 
of his district, and is ever striving to ad- 
vance the standing of his schools, bring- 
ing them to the high position he may ob- 
serve in the surrounding districts where 
good executive ability and educational force 
are making themselves felt. 

The work the director should perform is 
such as he is capable of performing; and 
the interests of the district are better served 
by him if he does something he can do, 
rather than something he would like to do. 
A pitiable sight is a mediocre man con- 
stantly criticizing the work of the super- 
intendent, who is educated to his calling, 
and by drastic measures endeavoring to 
substitute some pet hobby in teaching in 
lieu of the well-drilled and practised sys- 
tem of his district. What a more beauti- 
ful spectacle he could make of his humble 
talents, if he employed them along more 
legitimate lines and recognized his useful- 
ness on some more humble plane! The ash 
department of a district is a necessary ad- 
junct to all school districts; and I would 
prefer to be the man in charge, doing this 
honorable work well, rather than aim to 
do greater and more prominent work end- 
ing only in ridicule and failure. 

After his election to the honorable office 
of school director, let him look about him, 
be ready to accept the work allotted him, 
and perform this work well without the 
desire to shine and attract attention. In 
a little while he will discover, what others 
have discovered before him, that the great 
men of the world are not those who try 
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to become famous, but those who, by a sys- 
tematic method employed in doing all things 
well and thoroughly in due time and un- 
consciously come to be rated at their true 
deserving. It is my experience that some 
of the humbler citizens I have met as di- 
rectors were of more use to the schools 
than others I remember, of apparently 
brighter intellect, who spent too much time 
posing for medals and resolutions of en- 
dorsement. 

I have often heard the expression—“a 
one-man board.” Well, that is not so bad, 
if you have the right man. The trouble 
with some directors seems to be, that they 
allow themselves to be intimidated by this 
“one man,” and after numerous conspira- 
cies, for this “one man’s” benefit, finally 
find themselves so humbled and crushed, 
that the board really seems to be a “ one- 
man board.” 

It is a high honor to belong to a “ one- 
man board,” when that man holds his 
leadership not through fear, but through 
the esteem of his colleagues; when his 
every move is to guide his colleagues 
through the evils of public life, that they 
can go home to their families and look wife 
and children in the eyes, and feel the par- 
donable pride of an incorrupted man, even 
though led by “one man.” 

The great discipline of all effective or- 
ganization is that controlled by proper and 
honest leadership, and no director need 
feel humiliation in following a leader, for 
that is only what we are doing all our lives, 
even though we do not appear to feel it, 
and even though we would be unwilling 
to admit it. 

When we consider the work of a direc- 
tor,—the purchasing of sites, the erection 
of buildings thereon, the constant care of 
and attention to the buildings, the selec- 
tion and management of the numerous 
teachers needed, the securing of supplies, 
the financing of the whole work, with the 
care of accounts and the successful hand- 
ling of the necessary funds,—there would 
appear to be ample scope for the talents of 
about every one in charge of the affairs 
of a school district, and none need wander 
about unemployed and without opportunity 
to use his capabilities. 

In Reading, we strive to make all the 
members of the board useful; and I am 
happy to state that the character of the 
gentlemen representing our district, per- 
mits us to do all this work, in all its phases, 
without clashing and, in truth, we are a 
very happy family. 

As a school president, I can truthfully 
say that the satisfaction it affords me to 
ask a chairman of committee to consider 
something with his committee that I might 
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do myself, is felt by all of the committee 
who are very anxious to be useful and who 
eagerly seize the opportunity to do some- 
thing themselves, which they have a per- 
fect right to expect. If I have any strength 
with our board, it is because I recognize 
the capabilities of my colleagues, and am 
unwilling to arrogate to myself credit that 
I honestly know is not due, and which 
would be unfair when I notice how hard 
we labor together to a common end. 

I-might express my views upon the vari- 
ous forms of duty that confront the direc- 
tors, but shall reserve to myself an expres- 
sion upon several specific duties that seem 
paramount at this moment and worthy of 
especial attention. 

The director, in many localities, is now 
looking with alarm upon the growing dis- 
position of scholars to band themselves 
together into secret societies, commonly 
known as Greek-letter societies, and rea- 
lizes that they are simply the results of a 
long-time patience and forbearance, exer- 
cised by the director towards the pupil, 
and which now needs the curbing influ- 
ence of wiser heads and safer minds. These 
institutions of youthful indiscretion break 
down the system of common schools, in 
so far as the democratic spirit should domi- 
nate, and are the creations of fanciful minds 
in youthful heads. They must be dealt 
with by the director as he would handle 
a child of his own family. The average 
boy or girl is prone to do something extra- 
ordinary, and is susceptible to the flattery 
of his or her fellows in a degree far 
greater than people of more mature years. 
I take it that not any of the pupils of our 
schools join these societies for any really 
improper reason, but are rather led to con- 
nect themselves with them from the thought 
that they are exclusive, forbidden, and 
therefore attractive. It is hard to make a 
young person reason with you upon the 
lines of social equality, but when you have 
gained the pupil along this thought you see 
the beautiful outlines of a manly or 
womanly mind, ready to take advice and 
to extend the hand of equal friendship to 
all school-mates. The thought lost to them 
is that the state provides free education and 
common schools to all children, whether 
rich or poor, and it is unfair to draw the 
line of exclusive society in the common 
schools where the only distinguishing fea- 
ture should be that of scholarship. The 
trouble is they do not understand and know 
nothing about the societies existing in the 
universities and colleges, and their elevat- 
ing influences for common good and the 
preservation of national education. 

The real duty of the director on this 
point is to maintain the dignity of his oath 
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of office to uphold the school laws; and if 
he is unable, by persuasion, to induce the 
pupils of his district to recognize that they 
are beneficiaries of the school system—ac- 
cepting, the privileges of a common law 
based upon the highest form of democratic 
government—then it is his plain and im- 
perative duty to use measures of a severe 
character, until by force of arms, so to 
speak, the enemy is subdued and peace 
reigns again in the school of his district. 

Secret school societies are a menace to 
the discipline of the schools, and it requires 
no great observation to notice the air of 
clannishness they soon breed. The mem- 
bers swear allegiance to their societies and 
forget the allegiance to their school, and 
the opportunities for acquiring the educa- 
tion so necessary for their own happiness 
and well-being. While they give atten- 
tion to the social features of life, at the 
same time they nurse the social differences, 
making themselves felt to the breaking 
heart of some non-member. They monopo- 
lize to themselves all school honors, thus 
breaking all the natural laws of charity, 
equality and the survival of the fittest. 

The most encouraging feature about all 
’ the evil, and that which should spur every 
director to his duty, is the fact that those 
who deplore the existence of these socie- 
ties more than many others are those who 
have belonged to them and have later gone 
to the colleges and universities and real 
fraternity life and have learned for them- 
selves the great fraternal purpose of the 
prominent secret societies of the world, 
their masterly efforts for the betterment of 
mankind and its delivery from the great 
social evil of inequality based upon acci- 
dent of environment rather than upon 
strength of character and achievements. 

The task is not a difficult one, if properly 
handled, but permits of no leniency or 
argument as to the wisdom of the disso- 
lution of these societies. The best way to 
cure a mad dog is to cut off his tail, di- 
rectly behind his ears. 

Another question of moment with the 
director is the fair and impartial bargain 
to be made with his ally, the indispensable 
school teacher. Here is the law of neces- 
sity and demand, and it calls for honesty 
of purpose and absolute fairness. 

The time has gone, even for the village, 
that drove the able-bodied sons into the 
other professions or the factories and re- 
served for the schools the halt and the 
blind, and those unfortunates who were 
unable to cope with the outer world by 
reason of physical defects. Even they 
now demand the best to be had of the class. 
Now if this is the fact, should not absolute 
fairness be extended to this profession, 
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that plays such a mighty part in the up- 
building of the nation, which is now de- 
manding the best of its sons and daughters 
for enlistment in the ranks? 

The onward wave of advancement in 
salary has come upon us, and under the 
law of some states a minimum salary is 
created, preventing any injustice in that 
direction. It now remains for us to watch 
our interests and see that we get the 
proper return for the compensation, as it 
is only too true that many teachers em- 
ployed are expensive at any price, and do 
more to further bend the bent intellect of 
some youthful citizens than our greatest 
care can prevent. 

However, let us be fair, and not turn to 
the winds of a cold world the tried and 
true teachers, bent with weight of years, 
with their stories told, waiting for the bell 
to ring summoning them to their eternal 
home. The male teacher has avenues of 
escape, and does not call for so much sym- 
pathy as his partner in trouble, the female 
teacher. She goes to school, anxiously 
hoping for the day when she shall be 
called upon to take up the duties of her 
profession, which with the successful 
teacher become part of her life, her pro- 
fession being oftentimes easily, distinguish- 
able by her expression of speech or per- 
sonal bearing. 

The life is one of evolution, and may be 
considered from the view of an unfair 
director in this way. The dignified, kind 
and educated Miss Smith, teaching with 
ability, the observed of all directors, whose 
every word is praise for her and her abil- 
ity; a great favorite in the neighborhood, 
where all the fond mothers are importun- 
ing the various directors to permit their 
children to attend this school, and all the 
influential fathers are telling you of her 
fine qualities, and advising her execution 
if she should attempt to resign and marry. 
Everywhere you hear of Miss Smith. She 
goes on teaching day by day, and the direc- 
tors go on changing year by year. All at 
once a new personnel appears in the board, 
and the same attention is not paid to Miss 
Smith, whose place is taken by another in 
the affections of the people, and to these 
directors she is known as Smith, a teacher 
of years and ability, but no one is rushing 
about to proclaim her praises to the wide- 
wide world; but Smith, the teacher, goes 
on, ever useful and doing her full duty, 
although older in years. At last another 
change takes place in the board, and the 
old faces are hard to find, but some old 
veteran in the board will remember an old 
teacher, still teaching, everybody satisfied 
with her work, no one complaining and no 
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one saying anything about her ability, and 
he says they call her “ Smithy.” 

Here is a call for the best efforts of the 
directors. Don’t take into your employ a 
good and faithful teacher, draining from 
her all the ability of her life, demanding 
her usefulness, and finally in old age with 
the records of her work standing all about 
your community, in the persons of edu- 
cated and respected citizens, treat her with 
disrespect and command her labor to the 
end. 

If she is useful to your district treat her 
as the youthful Miss Smith, and let her 
understand that she is really far superior 
to many a youthful teacher who never in- 
tends to make the profession a life work 
and only follows it temporarily for the sal- 
ary forthcoming, while she awaits the reali- 
zation of a long-cherished dream. 

If she is unable to further cope with her 
labors, pension her and place her on the 
roll of honor of the state government as a 
soldier of peace, one who has striven 
mightily for the integrity of her state by 
a life-time of devotion to the art of educa- 
tional strife, having led her great armies of 
boys and girls over the hills and through 
the valleys, across the streams and around 
the marshes, through the doubts and vicis- 
situdes of early youth, ever present with 


a kindly smile and warm hand of sym- 


pathy; and then—then you will have done 
something in the management of the school 
affairs of this Commonwealth. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


On motion the resolutions presented by 
this committee were read seriatim and 
acted upon in this order: 

First: We recommend the passage of the 
act providing for annuities for Teachers, 
Principals, Supervisors, and Superintend- 
ents of the Public Schools. 

Second: We recommend the passage of 
an act attaching wages for the collection 
of Personal School Taxes. 

Both resolutions adopted. 

Third: We also ask that the Legislature 
increase the General Appropriation for 
School purposes to Sixteen Million Dol- 
lars ($16,000,000). 

This resolution was laid upon the table. 

Fourth: That the Legislature appropriate 
Five Hundred Dollars to be used for pay- 
ing the expenses for the annual meetings 
of the Directors Department of the State 
Educational Association of Pennsylvania. 

Adopted. 

Fifth: To increase interest in attending 
County Directors Meeting, we recommend 
that a certain amount of the state appro- 
Priation be set apart for the payment of 
Directors present at said meeting, instead 
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of placing the burden upon the School Dis- 
trict which they represent. 

Adopted after some discussion. 

The following resolutions were also 
adopted as items sixth and seventh in the 
report of the above committee: 

Resolved, That the Legislature be peti- 
tioned to so amend the Laws governing 
High Schools that two or more adjacent 
School Districts may have authority to 
form a Union High School District with 
power to issue bonds for purchasing 
ground, erecting a suitable building and 
furnishing same for such High School 
purposes. And that such a High School 
District may be governed by representa- 
tives from each School District forming 
the High School District pro rata to the 
number of pupils sent from the district, 
but in each case there shall be at least one 
representative from each School District 
entering into the formation of such Union 
High School District. 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania be requested to appropriate a sum 
of money for the purpose of assisting in 
the payment of the cost of tuition and 
school books of children resident in a 
school district in which no public high 
school is maintained, in some other Dis- 
trict located near their homes, which tui- 
tion the district in which said children 
reside, is now required to pay, by the pro- 
visions of the Act of Assembly of 1905; 
and to pass legislation necessary to accom- 
plish that purpose. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions presented 
the following report: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Asso- 
ciation are due and are hereby tendered 
the Mayor of the City of Harrisburg, for 
his generous welcome of the delegates of 
this Association; to the Board of Educa- 
tion for the use of the Assembly Hall; to 
the Orchestra and Quartette of the High 
School and to Miss Herring for the excel- 
lent entertainment furnished. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Asso- 
ciation are due and are hereby tendered 
the officers of the Association and to all 
who contributed papers, addresses or in 
any other way assisted toward the success 
of the session of 1907. 

Resolved, That, as primary classes and 
schools are very much retarded in prog- 
ress by the admission of beginners, chil- 
dren that can not read and write, whenever 
they apply upon having reached the school 
age, we recommend the passage of a law 
empowering school boards to admit begin- 
ners periodically in the course of the school 
year. 
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Resolved, That to secure the greater ef- 
ficiency of this Association, delegates 
should be elected or appointed from their 
several districts for a longer period than 
one year. 

Resolved, That we recommend that the 
legislative committee endeavor to secure 
legislation providing that the state appro- 
priation of each school district shall not be 
used for any purpose other than the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the 
present State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, upon 
the able administration of his office, and 
that this convention endorses and approves 
the legislation now pending, which pro- 
vides for a compensation more commen- 
surate with his services. 

The report was adopted as read. 


NECROLOGY. 


It is the solemn duty of the Association 
to take note of and to record the deaths 
of several of its members during the past 
year, which, as far as has been ascer- 
tained, are as follows: Charles O. Ream, 
Reading, Dr. William Demig, Washington, 
John H. Hileman, Blair county, J. Edwin 
Barnitz, Esq., Carlisle, and J. Frank Gable, 
of York City Board, the latter having 
served twenty-three years, as president of 
the board for seven years, and always ac- 
tive and diligent in his efforts to promote 
the efficiency of the schools. 

Resolved, therefore, that the Association 
pauses in its work to call to remembrance 
those who have fallen from the ranks, and 
to extend to the families and relatives of 
the deceased our sympathy; and for our- 
selves we take the thought that Death is 
relentless and is no respecter of persons 
and no one knows on whom he may next 
lay his hand; and it behooves us to close 
up the ranks, to dry the falling tear, and 
to do with our might what our hands find 
to do, especially in the great cause of the 
uplifting of the youth of our land, remem- 
bering, always, that the night soon cometh 
when we, too, shall be gathered to our 
fathers. 

The report was adopted. 


NOMINATIONS. 
The report of the committee on nomina- 
tions was stated by the chairman of the 


committee to be no slate, as the officers 
were scattered as widely as possible over 


the state. It was as follows: 

For President—Dr. F. R. Stottler, Wilkins- 
burg. 

First Vice-President—John S. Frederick, 


East Coventry. 
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Second Vice-President—Benton T. Jayne, 
Scranton. 
Third Vice-President—Benj. J. Sykes, Clear- 


field. 
Recording Secretary—D. F. Bast, Allen- 


town. 

Corresponding Secretary—W. M. Bowen, 
Chester. 

Treasurer— James W. Howarth, Glen 
Riddle. 

Executive Committee—H. W. Schick, Read- 
ing, J. A. Steese, Mt. Holly Springs, James 
Brown, Bloomsburg, C. I. Lane, Bradford, 
and C. C. Hill, Erie. 

Legislation Committee—Hillary M. Lessig, 
Pottstown, L. A. Coburn, Esq., Somerset, 
Geo. N. Tuttle, Sweden Valley, Potter County, 
R. M. Graham, Cumberland County, J. B. 
Irwin, M.D., Washington. 

The members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee were Messrs. Harry Stoyer, Leslie 
Stewart, Clinton Lessig, J. P. Garrett, and 
N. A. Doty. 

After some brief remarks the report of 
the Committee was adopted as read. 

Prest. Lessig: I think we ought to feel 
satisfied with this year’s meeting. There 
has never been a larger number in attend- 
ance. There were no passes issued, no 
graft, no salaries. He then thanked all the 
officers and members of the convention 
who had helped to make it a success, and 
introduced his successor, the incoming 
President. 

Dr. Stotler thanked the convention very 
cordially for the honor of his election, and 
asked that any one, who had any measure 
which he thought of sufficient importance 
for discussion at the next meeting, should 
communicate with the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Fredericks, the first vice-president 
elect, also thanked the convention and ex- 
pressed the wish that a younger man had 
been selected. He stated, however, that if 
it might happen that he should be called 
to the chair, he would do his best to serve 
the department. 

A vote of thanks to the President and 
other officers was adopted by the conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Bowen said that the Secretary has 
heretofore been compelled to wait until just 
before the meeting for the printing that 
was necessary, because there has been no 
way to pay bills. He moved that a suffi- 
cient sum be appropriated for this purpose. 

The Treasurer remarked that there were 
still between forty and fifty dollars in the 
treasury which might be drawn upon in 
case of need. 

After a brief word of thanks and pleas- 
ant good wishes President Lessig declared 
the convention adjourned. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 

The following is a list of members in 
attendance as furnished by the Correspond- 
ing Secretary: 

Adams.—Harry B. Slager, Bittinger; J. A. 
Knouss, Arendtsville; Charles McIntire, Foun- 
taindale; Jacob E. Sharetts, Gettysburg. 

Allegheny.—Chas. E Long, Dravosburg; J. 
R. Edwards, Swissvale; F. R. Stotler, Wil- 
kinsburg; J. D. Anderson, Wilkinsburg; M. 
H. Henning, Wilkinsburg; G. W. Foster, Car- 
negie; S. R. McClure, Braddock; Peter Mc- 
Glashan, East Pittsburg; J. Elmer Bittle, 
Turtle Creek. 

Armstrong.—John P. Klingensmith, Leech- 
burg; J. Frank pe Worthington. 

Berks.—Chas. A Smith, Reading; Henry W. 
Shick, Reading; John H. Riegel, Reading; 
John H. Obold, Reading; John M. Frame, 
Reading; J. Edward Warren, Reading; David 
C. Lotz, Reading; C. H. Hertzog, Mertztown; 
Peter W. Gerhart, Jr., Wernersville; Geo. sd 
Hartline, Mount Penn : FS Leinbach, 
Womelsdorf. 

Blair—F. A. Bell, Altoona; Andrew S. 
Stayer, Altoona; A. V. Dively, Altoona; T. 
S. Davis, Altoona; E. N. Root, Belwood; 
Thos. L. Coleman, Tyrone. 

Bradford—M. C. Burroughs, Burlington ; 
Charles E. Bullock, Canton; Louis Piollet, 
Wysox; Wm. Henderson, Athens; C. E. 
Drake, Athens. 

Bucks.—Charles T. Wilkinson, Rushland. 

Butler—W. G. Russell, West "Sunbury. 

Cambria.—Noah J. Hoffman, Johnstown; 
Francis Schell, Johnstown; Tillman K. Saylor, 
Johnstown. 

Centre.—Irving L. Foster, State College; E. 
H. Ziegler, Madisonburg. 

Chester.—Harry Sloyer, Phoenixville; John 
S. Frederick, Pottstown; Harry W. Reed, 
Cochranville; Adeline Crosby Baker, Chadd’s 
Ford; Ruth H. Davis, West Chester; Ellen C. 
Carter, West Chester. 

Clearfield—J. P. McElhinney, Mahaffey; 
. A. Woods, Grampian; Leslie Stewart, 
Clearfield; B. J. Sykes, Troutville. 

Clinton—Robert W. Rishell, Lock Haven; 
Thomas J. Kinsley, Renovo; Clyde F. Barner, 
Renovo. 

Columbia.—L. B. Kline, Catawissa; John B. 
Fortner, Catawissa; James C. Brown, Blooms- 
burg; N. Beishline, Stillwater; I. L. Edwards, 
Benton. 

Cumberland.—Solomon Shelton, Newville; 
J. M. Rhey, Carlisle; R. L. Myers, Camp 
Hill; Jas. A. Steese, Mount Holly Springs; 
St. Elmo Getter, Newville. 

Dauphin—D. Augustus Peters, Steelton; W. 
H. Horner, Oberlin; John A. Ebersole, Pen- 
brook; Fred. K. Chance, Millersburg; Harri- 
son R. Nissley, Harrisburg; A. Wilson Black, 
Harrisburg; Clayton C. Forney, Harrisburg; 
J. Henry Spicer, Harrisburg; R. E. Williams, 
Harrisburg. 

Delaware—N. M. Bowen, Chester; F. P. 
Willits, Ward; Isaac R. Garrett, Lansdowne; 
James W. Howarth, Glen Riddle; Hon. J. 
Milton Lutz, Llanerth. 

Elk.—E. L. Winslow, Medix Run. 
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Erie—S. D. Ware, West Springfield; C. 

& Hill, North East; T. W. Shacklett, Erie 
ity. 

Fayette—Daniel P. Morgan, Gans. 

Greene.—O. M. South, Greensboro; H. M. 
Hartley, Ceylon. 

Huntingdon—F. S. Lehman, Warrior’s 
Mark; J. H. Likens, Huntingdon; Rev. 
Howard Obold, Alexandria. 

Jefferson.—F. H. Shaffner, Pueblo; H. C. 
Smith, Heathville; Robert H. Longwell, 
Brockwaysville. 

Juniata——R. B. Zimmerman, Mifflintown; 
W. E. McMeen, Port Royal. 

Lackawanna.——John D. Davies, Scranton; 

; Hoffman, Scranton; B. T. Jayne, 
Scranton; Thos. E. Price, Scranton; William 
Klipple, Milwaukee; James H. Lally, Oly- 
phant; J. N. Graver, Jermyn; J. P. Moore, 
Elmdale; John E. Kelly, Jessup; James E. 
Loftus, Olyphant; John H. Clark, Olyphant; 
E. B. McDade, Dunmore. 

Lancaster.—Daniel D. Herr, R. 1, Lan- 
caster; Wm. H. McFalls, West Willow. 

Lawrence.—Lawrence Byers, Pulaski. 

Lebanon.—Charles K. Witmer, Palmyra; 
D. W. Hain, Lebanon; J. L. Rockey, Lebanon; 
Harry an Myerstown. 

Lehig’ h—J. R. Morton, Allentown; Hugh E. 
Crilley” Allentown; Ellwood D. Swoyer, Allen- 
town; D. F. Bast, Allentown; Francis G. 
Lewis, Allentown; E. G. H. Guth, Allentown; 
Henry F, Hollenbach, Slatington ; Amandus 

R. Schuler, Vera Cruz. 

‘Luzerne—I. W. Marsteller, M. D., White 
Haven; Charles E. Shons, Kingston; William 
K. Byrnes, Hazelton; W. <A. Turnbach, 
Hazelton. 

Lycoming.—Peter Glosser, Williamsport. 

McKean.—B. L. Brinton, Bradford; Chas. 
T. Evans, Bradford; A. McAlpin, Bradford; 
M. J. Flaherty, Bradford; C. J. Lane, Brad- 
ford; F. D. Gallup, Smethport. 

Mercer.—R. C. Kerr, Mercer; James P. 
McClure, Sandy Lake. 

Mifflin—A. C. Steinbarger, Lewistown; 
John L. Pandel, Burnham; D. C. Ruppert, 
Lewistown. 

Monroe.—Dr. J. H. Stearns, Delaware Water 


ap. 

Montgomery.—O. C. Heffner, Pottstown; 
H. C. Lessig, Pottstown; E. S. Fritz, Potts- 
town; A. K. Davidheiser, Pottstown; Hillary 
M. Lessig, Pottstown; A. G. Romich, Potts- 
town. ‘ 

Montour.—C. J. Cleaver, Catawissa; J. New- 
ton Pursel, Danville; B. F. Bennett, Danville; 
D. A. Lutz, Danville. 

Northampton. —J. P. Hahn, Northampton; 
Luther Dieterich, Mt. Bethel; Rev. J. E. 
Smith, Bath. 

Northumberland—L. L. Huntzinger, Sun- 
bury; Jos. A. Gass, Sunbury; H. W. Bruce, 
Trevorton; E. M. Knoebel, Sunbury. 

Philadelphia—A. P. Flint. 

Pike.—E. S. Wolfe, Milford. 

Potter—George N. Tuttle, Sweden Valley. 

Schuylkill—E. F. Phillips, Tower City; F. 
V. Filbert, Pine Grove. 

Somerset.—Demetrius Cowpton, Elk Lick; 
Louis C. Colborn, Somerset; Dr. Chas. F. 
Livengood, Boswell. 
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Snyder—F. F. Glass, Freeburg; Geo. R. 
Hendricks, Selinsgrove; Chas. E. Keller, Bea- 
ver Springs; M. M. McDowell, Beavertown. 

Sullivan. — Frank Magargel, Sonestown; 
Robt. C. R. Keehinka, Dushore; Fred. E. 
Hoffa, Dushore. 

Susquehanna.—C. C. Wilmarth, Thompson; 
Dr. S. S. Simmons, Susquehanna. 

Tioga—C. V. Maneval, Liberty. 

Union.—J. L. Fessenden, Glen Iron; Rev. 
W. W. Clouser, White Deer; Charles Reichley, 
R. 2, Winfield. 

Warren.—W. P. Wood, Grand Valley; D. 
W. Mead, Youngsville. 

Washington.—J. S. Elliott, Charleroi; Dr. 

B. Irwin, Washington. 

Wayne.—Dr. A. J. Simons, Newfoundland; 

. E. Simons, Honesdale; E. R. Bodie, 
Prompton; S. B. Doyle, Poyntelle. 

Westmoreland.—E. J. Hays, Latrobe; Tohn 
L. Ridinger, Irwin; R. H. McCutcheon, Stew- 
art Station; Jno. G. Giffen, New Alexandria; 
Jno. D. Miller, Greensburg; Robt. C. Shaw, 
Greensburg; Jeffrey W. Taylor, Greensburg. 

Wyoming.—N. A. Doty. Mehoopany; A. G 
Overfield, Skinner’s Eddy. 

York.—J. A. Miller, Red Lion; I. T. Host- 
ler, Fawn Grove; J. H. Dise, Yoe; J. Nelson 
Kilgore, Woodbine; R. W. Anderson, Pyles- 
ville; E. O. Schlosser, York; Henry Small, 


York; S. Nevin Hench, York, D. W. Smyser, - 


Dillsburg. 

County Superintendents, R. B. Teitrick, 
Brookville, Jefferson County, Samuel Hamil- 
ton, Braddock, Allegheny County, J. : 
Sweeney, St. Mary’s, Elk County, E. M. Rapp, 
Hamburg, Berks County, James F. Wills, 
Belleville, Mifflin County, T. S. Davis, Altoona, 
Blair County. 





ON LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHDAY.* 
WHAT LOSS TO WORLD HAD HE NEVER 
BEEN BORN! 


T is told of a party of travelers, of sev- 
eral nationalities, who had chanced to 
come together in the saloon of a Mediter- 
ranean steamer, that they were talking in 
French, and discussing Victor Hugo. One 
of them, an American, spoke of him with 
enthusiasm as the nineteenth century ex- 
ponent of what is best in humanity. A 
Russian lady exclaimed in English, “ How 
can you, an American, give to him the place 
that is occupied by your own Longfellow? 
Longfellow is the universal poet. He is 
better known, too, among foreigners than 
any one except their own poets?” Then 
she began with the picture, 





“T stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 
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* Address by J. P. McCaskey, February 27th, 
1907, at the celebration at the Church of Our 
Father, Lancaster, Pa., of the One Hundredth 
Birthday of Henry Wordsworth Longfellow. 
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And the moon rose over the city 
Behind the dark church tower.” 

She went on with the lines for a stanza 
or two and added: “I long to visit Boston 
that I may stand upon the Bridge.” In the 
company was an English captain returning 
from the Zulu war, a typical British soldier, 
who had thus far been talking of other 
things than poetry. As the Russian lady 
concluded he said, “I can give you some- 
thing better than that,” and began. 

“Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream, 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem.” 

He recited the entire poem;“ The Psalm 
of Life,” perhaps oftener committed to 
memory and more widely known than any 
other poem of equa] length in literature. 
And it was evident that he loved what he 
was repeating. Then a gray-haired Scotch- 
man, who probably knew no French, and 
who had not mingled much with the other 
passengers, suddenly commenced, 

“There is no flock, however watched and 
tended, 

But one dead lamb is there! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chair!” 

He repeated a few stanzas, but seemed 
to know them all. The American began 
“My Lost Youth,” 

“Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of the dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me.” 

His own home town of Portland Maine, 
where Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was 
born just a hundred years ago to-day. A 
Greek, who had been educated in England, 
sang the exquisite serenade, “ Stars of the 
Summer Night”; and the ship captain, a 
live Frenchman who had seen the world, 
intoned a stanza or two of “ Excelsior,” in 
such brogue as he saw fit. Six nation- 
alities had spoken—Russian, English, 
Scotch, American, Greek, and French. And 
the writer adds, “As we rose from the 
table and went on deck, the Russian lady 
said: ‘Do you suppose there is any other 
poet of any country, living or dead, from 
whom so many of us could have quoted? 
Not one. Not even Shakespeare, or Vic- 
tor Hugo, or Homer.’ ” 

Without thought of doing so, without 
purpose to do so—and no man of his own 
purpose or design could win such follow- 
ing—he has made the conquest of the 
English-speaking world with large gain also 
of popular favor among foreign peoples 
into whose various tongues his best work 
has been translated. The name of no other 
poet is so familiar to the twelve or fifteen 
million children in our American schools,. 
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nor is any other so well known in the 
homes of our seventy millions of people in 
United States. Yet this is but a part of 
the vast world-empire in which he sways 
the thoughts and rules the hearts of men 
as by divine right. When Dom Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil, came in 1876 to visit 
our Centennial Exposition, one of his first 
questions, upon landing on our shores was, 
“Where is the home of Longfellow?” 

Sir Henry Durand in an article in the 
Outlook of last week—one of ten thousand 
tributes of appreciation and regard that 
have been appearing during the past few 
days in the newspapers and magazines of 
the world says: 

“For one reason or another, perhaps in 
part from early association Longfellow has 
always spoken to my heart. Many a time 
in lands very far away from the land he 
loved so well, I have sought for sympathy, 
in happiness and in sorrow— 


“Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time.” 


but from that pure and gentle and un- 
troubled spirit. He has gained a hold upon 
the people of England which no other 
American poet has ever gained. It is not 
too much to say that his poems have be- 
come thoroughly incorporated with the 
great body of English verse. Many of 
them are taught everywhere in England. 
I do not believe that the majority of our 
children are even aware of the fact that 
the man who wrote the Wreck of the 
Hesperus, The Reaper and other well- 
known poems was not an Englishman. In 
my boyhood, I never thought of Long- 
fellow as being in any way distinct from the 
English poets. He took his place quite 
naturally with Wordsworth and Shelley and 
Tennyson and the rest. One of my earliest 
recollections in connection with literature 
is of my father sitting by the drawing room 
fire reading aloud a poem by Longfellow. 
He was at least as well-known in our house 
as any English poet of the day, better per- 
haps than any except Tennyson. It was 
the same, I think, in most English homes 
of that time—nearly fifty years ago. Many 
of his shorter poems have become familiar 
to every Englishman in the form of songs, 
which is in itself a notable proof of his 
great popularity. Longfellow, of course, 
has his limitations. No one would ascribe 
to him the majesty of Milton. Words- 
worth, whose manner is at times like Long- 
fellow’s, is, I think, both stronger and in 
his simpler passages more perfect. Poetry 
must be judged by the power it exercises, 
the feeling it arouses, not solely by its 
form; and Longfellow does arouse deep 
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feeling in the great majority of men, 
though he may have no message for the 
dilettante, delicate-handed priest of an zxs- 
thetic cult. Poetry is for all the world, 
not for the critic only. It is Longfellow’s 
real strength that he speaks straight from 
the heart. And so he is loved by a great 
number of my countrymen. Possibly he is 
loved rather than admired. If so I feel 
sure that he rejoices to know it.” 

Another Englishman says of him: “ He is 
the familiar friend who has sung to every 
household, and set to music their aspira- 
tions and their affections. He is the poet 
of our sober English nature, with its deep 
undercurrent of earnestness and enthusi- 
asm, yet with its dislike of extravagance, 
and its joy in the tender relations of life. 
He shows us the poetic side of ordinary 
events.” 

I cannot avoid reading these things to 
you on an occasion like this, when Mr. 
Garvin, the earnest chairman of your com- 
mittee, asks me to say something of the 
“Influence of Longfellow in the School 
and Home.” They say it better than I can; 
and they speak for the wide, wide world 
which includes both school and home every- 
where. From the school into the home, 
and from the home into the school, the 
leaven of this man’s thought and word has 
been coming and going for three-quarters 
of a century—whether or not recognized 
and gratefully acknowledged—until its 
wholesome influence has been felt more 
widely and with greater moulding power 
upon the thought and life of men than that 
of any other poet of these hundred years. 

Some years ago I spent an early summer 
day in Portland, this “beautiful town of 
his lost youth,” which he speaks of as 
“seated by the sea.” The house in which 
he was born is here shown upon one of the 
principal streets, and has unusual interest 
for the average visitor, who is glad to ac- 
knowledge his personal debt of obligation 
to the poet. But the one thing greatest of 
all, greater even than Casco Bay, dotted 
over with its fairy islands, is the majestic 
figure at ease in stone, raised on high upon 
its massive granite base that all may see. 
Dominating the wide area where broad 
avenues come together—it impressed me 
more than anything else, as the one worthy, 
distinctive, compelling attraction and orna- 
ment of the city. Looking upon it I had 
something of the same feeling as when 
reading, in the old Bible, of the city that 
had in it a man—one man! 

From his birth at Portland to his burial 
at Cambridge was a period of seventy-five 
years. The Longfellow Park that opens 
out in expansive beauty before his old 
home in Cambridge is forever dedicated 
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to his memory. A Greek altar in Mount 
Auburn cemetery marks his grave. Down 
a slope like the bank of our east end reser- 
voir to the lower level, and you stand by 
the grave of his friend, James Russell 
Lowell, another American poet, perhaps 
the most virile of them all. It is marked 
by a tall headstone of deep blue slate, no 
footstone, with antique tracery in the style 
of a hundred years ago. On it simply the 
names of himself, his first wife, his second 
wife, and dates of birth and death. The 
tomb of Longfellow is near the graveled 
walk with the green grass all about it. But 
I remember how I was impressed, as I 
stood here by the grave of -Lowell, with 
this path in the greensward worn bare by 
many feet of those who come all season 
long from homes far away to visit the last 
resting-place of these two greatest of 
American poets. That beaten path was 
more eloquent than words, and spoke the 
hold which only the poet can have upon 
the universal heart of humanity. 

Back from the tomb of Longfellow, at 
some distance, on the higher level, is the 
grave of Louis Agassiz, marked by a mas- 
sive boulder brought from his home in 
Switzerland, simply inscribed, a most fitting 
memorial stone. What friends they were, 
these men! Both Agassiz and Longfellow 
were born in the same year, Agassiz being 
the younger by three months and a day. 
This year each of them is a hundred years 
old. I remember well the little poem pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly by Long- 
fellow in 1857, when Agassiz reached the 
half-century mark. If he should write 
again to his old friend on rounding up the 
second-half century! It is not too much 
to say that tens of thousands, young and 
old, know this charming bit of verse by 
heart, and hundreds of them are amongst 
our old High School boys of Lancaster. 


It was fifty years ago ° 
In the pleasant month of May 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in his cradle lay. 


And Nature the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 

Saying: “Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 


“Come wander with me,” she said, 
“Into regions yet untrod; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song 
Or tell a more marvelous tale. 
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So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 

Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud; 


Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold. 


And the mother at home says “ Hark! 
For his voice I listen and yearn; 
It is growing late and dark, 
And my boy does not return!” 


Longfellow came of good English stock. 
His ancestors emigrated to New England 
very early in the history of the colony. 
His father was a lawyer, a leading man in 
the community, of pure and upright char- 
acter. “In his family,’ as we are told 
by one of his sons, “he was at once kind 
and strict, bringing up his children in 
habits of respect and obedience, of un- 
selfishness, the dread of debt, and the 
faithful performance of duty.” His mother 
was a rare woman, a strong, cheerful rev- 
erent soul, a lover of nature and of the 
poets, devoted to her family cares and 
duties. 

He was the second of eight children four 
boys and four girls. He had five children 
of his own—two sons and three daughters 
—“ grave Alice, the laughing Allegra,-and 
Edith with golden hair.” If you should 
visit the old home at Cambridge it would 
be “grave Alice” who would receive you. 
One of his sons, an artist, painted a fine 
portrait of his father which we hung some 
years ago in Miss Martin’s class-room in 
our High School. 


Again it is the old law of “like begetting 


and bearing like.” As I look upon the 
mystery of life, and its vast possibilities 
for good here and beyond, I am more and 
more sure that the greatest privilege of 
Time to the race of man is that of worthy 
parenthood—giving and assuring the be- 
ginning of immortal existence to a worthy 
human soul, be it son or daughter. Con- 
sider but for a moment the life that is 
possible even in this world to one such 
being! Think what were missed and lost 
—for you, for me—had there been no such 
beginning! Then the possibility of a sec- 
ond birthday—into another world! as we 
say with so much apparent confidence. 
What highest archangel can tell for him or 
her the never-ending story of unceasing, 
unhindered progress and development in 
the life eternal—‘ ever-nearing, never near 
to God”? Of one child this—it may be 
of many children, and their possible de- 
scendants. Think too, that, if the “ race 
suicide” theory had been in vogue in Port- 


land in those early days and Henry Wads- © 


worth ‘Longfellow had not been born! 
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What awful, unspeakable inestimable loss | Winters says of this poem that “it con- 


to himself and the world in the life of 
Time, and how infinitely greater loss to 
himself and to millions of others for all 
eternity! Oh, the sorrow, the tragedy of 
it all—for the sweet and patient souls of 
angelic quality, who think little of and for 


themselves, but toil and plan and live and | 


die for others, “of whom the world is not 
worthy ”; and for the daring and mighty 


to higher levels of thought and purpose, 
of power and aspiration—souls that ought 
to have been born into this good old world 
but have never seen the light! 

Take out ten thousand people from the 
historic past, and what a dead world this 
would be! Think of Moses and David, 
of Isaiah and Daniel, of Socrates and Plato, 
of John and Paul, of Luther and Knox, 
Wesley and Wilberforce, Shakespeare and 
Milton, Ruskin and Carlyle, Wordsworth 
and Tennyson, William the Silent and 
Cromwell, Washington and Lincoln, Lowell 
and Whittier, Roosevelt and Edison, and 
tens of thousands of ochers who have en- 
riched the life of the world, and many of 
whom stand as the noblest exemplars of 
humanity—where would they be? and what 
the great world of men, or we ourselves, 
if those who begat: and bore them had 
shirked the high responsibilities of parent- 
hood? One good child like Longfellow, 
and like many another neither so gifted 
nor so famous may be worth more in “ the 
life that now is ””—and any good child may 
be worth more to itself and to others in 
“the life that is to come ”—than all the 
railway systems and real estate upon the 
planet. 

I but touch this thrilling, this tremen- 
dous thought, and hasten to close. It has 
to do with two worlds. It is of the infinite 
and the everlasting. And who of us dull- 
eared, blind-eyed mortals can come so far 
as to be within the shadow of it? 

The time is gone, and I do not seem to 
have said much of either home or school. 
But in one way or another all of it belongs 
there. Not long ago, when I was driving 
good memory work with some energy in 
the high school and through The Pennsyl- 
vania Journal, a lady wrote me from Mon- 
tandon on the Susquehanna, saying: “I 
have talked with a number of parents on 
this subject and am surprised to find how 
unanimously they approve it, that is, the 
committing of good things to memory. 
There is a poem my daughter has learned 
at school, the sentiment of which is so 
lofty that I feel you would confer a favor 
on your readers by publishing it. It is 
‘The Builders’ by Longfellow.” William 


tains Longfellow’s creed.” We wrote this 
lady a letter of inquiry as to the teacher 
who was doing so much good work in her 
school, and learned that she had caught 
this simple trick of wisdom in her school- 


| keeping from a former teacher in Harris- 








burg, whom she regarded with especial 
gratitude for thus storing her memory with 


souls who blaze the path and lead the way | oa —— cate st things in literature— 
to high achievement, lifting the race on | 2 


now deceased. Her 
works “do follow her.” 

Many years ago in the prose of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow I read of how 
Fleming went down into a cave where he 
found this inscription, which may be sug- 
gestive to us all: “Look not mournfully 
into the Past; it comes not back again. 
Wisely improve the Present; it is thine. 
Go forth to meet the shadowy Future with- 
out fear and with a manly heart.” 





THE Pennsylvania German is a monthly 
magazine devoted to the biography, history, 
genealogy, folklore, literature, etc., of the 
German settlers and people of the state. 
It is now in its eighth volume, and is a 
very interesting and valuable publication. 
The July number, 1907, will contain a sym- 
posium showing what the Pennsylvania 
German has done for education in the state 
and beyond its borders. The subscription 
price is $1.50 in advance. Address H. W. 
Kreibel, East Greenville, Pa. 





Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany have placed Mr. Roland Hebden, 
their representative in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, in charge of the Educational De- 
partment at their New York Office, 85 
Fifth Avenue, Corner of Sixteenth Street. 
After April, 1907, all orders from School 
Boards and schools in these states will be 
filled by the New York Office. The pub- 
lishers have made this arrangement on 
account of the steady growth of their 
school-book business in this territory, and 
because of their desire to save their patrons 
both time and expense in transportation. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all 
teachers visiting New York City to call 
at this office where are shown all of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company’s educational and 
miscellaneous publications. 





Mr. E. J. Rosinson, principal Aspinwall 
public schools, writes February 7, 1907: 
“The Journal has been a great inspiration 
to me. Long may it keep its excellent 
record.” We are glad to know it. People 
like Mr. Robinson are “ good to live with.” 





Brees: 
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ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the name and by the authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


‘T° HE custom of observing Arbor Day has 

become well established throughout the 
State of Pennsylvania. It has stimulated an 
interest in the planting and care of trees and 
created public sentiment in favor of the pro- 
tection and restoration of our forests. The 
state now owns over eight hundred thousand 
acres of forest lands. The frequent recur- 
rence of destructive floods, the extension of 
parks as breathing places for the multitudes 
in our crowded cities, the onening of school 
grounds to children for purposes of play dur- 
ing vacation, and the dependence of man upon 
trees for use, for shade and for ornament, em- 
phasize the importance of the annual obser- 
vance of Arbor Day. 

For the purpose of perpetuating a custom 
which has been in vogue for several decades, 
and which has resulted in untold benefits, 

I, Edwin S. Stuart, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, do hereby, in 
accordance with law, issue this my proclama- 
tion designating Friday, the fifth day of April, 
and Friday, the nineteenth day of April, A. D. 
1907, to be observed as Arbor Days throughout 
the Commonwealth, two days being named in 
view of differences of climate, so that all sec- 
tions of the State may find a day suitable for 
tree-planting. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the State, at the city of Harrisburg, this 
twenty-first day of March, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand nine hundred and seven, 
and of the Commonwealth the one hundred 
and thirty-first. 

Epwin S. Stuart, 
By the Governor: 
Rosert McAFEE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





L.. proceedings of the Directors’ De- 
tment of the State Educational Associ- 
ation are given in this number of The 
Journal and will be of interest to thou- 
sands of school directors in all parts of 
Pennsylvania. The earnest school direc- 
tor wants to know how best to discharge 
the duties of his high and responsible 
office, and he is awake to ideas on every 
hand. He will find something for him in 
this report. The proceedings of the depart- 
ment of County Superintendents will be 
found in ‘our next number. 





Mrs. Crara H. Park, of Montandon, 
writes a pleasant letter in acknowledg- 
ment of a copy of the Longfellow paper 
elsewhere in this number. She is happy 
to say that Miss Bessie Smith, the teacher 
referred to for her excellent work in hav- 
ing her pupils commit to memory and 
know “by heart,” to love and to repeat 
with interest and enjoyment, the fine prose 
and poems which she herself has learned 
to love, is still doing her good work in 
Montandon. We congratulate the town. 
Long may she continue to do it. It counts 
for the best life in and beyond the school 
life. Mrs. Park finds evidence in her 
own family that it is the best. We think 
it the best work we have ever done in the 
school room. If only teachers could have 
their eyes opened and their hearts im- 
pressed! 


THE enterprising publishers of Webster’s 
International Dictionary have just issued a 
handsome, thirty-two page booklet on the 
use of the dictionary. Sherwin Cody, well 
known as a writer and authority on Eng- 
lish grammar and composition, is the au- 
thor. The booklet contains seven lessons 
for systematically acquiring the dictionary 
habit. While it is primarily intended for 
teachers and school principals, the géneral 
reader will find much of interest and value. 
A copy will be sent, gratis, to anyone who 
addresses the firm, G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 





HE executive committee of the Na- 
tional Educational Association an- 
nounces the selection of Los Angeles, 
California, as the place of meeting in con- 
vention for the fiftieth anniversary, July 
8-12, 1907. 

As announced a year ago, San Francisco 
was selected for the annual convention of 
1906 in accordance with a general desire 
of our members to meet on the Pacific 
coast, influenced largely by the sincere 
cordiality of the invitation extended by the 
city of San Francisco and the state of Cali- 
fornia, and the very favorable rates and 
ticket conditions granted by the transconti- 
nental railroads. 

Arrangements for that meeting had been 
completed which were considered the most 
perfect ever made for any convention. The 
program-bulletin announcing these arrange- 
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ments, as well as all programs for the gen- 
eral sessions and the departments, was in 
type when the partial destruction of San 
Francisco by fire made the meeting im- 
possible. 

After the fire, the citizens and teachers 
of San Francisco with characteristic energy 
and loyalty to their invitation, proposed to 
entertain the association, on the dates an- 
nounced, in a model camp on the beautiful 
Piedmont Hills back of Oakland—the meet- 
ings to be held in Oakland, Berkeley, and 
in the halls of the University of California. 
It did not seem to the executive committee 
wise to accept this proposal or to allow our 
afflicted friends to add.to their already 
heavy burdens. 

Los Angeles also generously offered, sub- 
ject to San Francisco’s approval and co- 
operation to entertain the “San Francisco 
Convention ” in that city without change of 
date or essential arrangements. This plan 
was also regarded as inadvisable on ac- 
count of the strong sentiment among officers 
and members in favor of abandonment of 
the convention for the year and meeting 
in California in some later year. 

Although the Los Angeles invitation was 
open for acceptance this year, if desired, 
it was generally understood that the asso- 
ciation would hold its fiftieth anniversary 
meeting in Philadelphia, Pa., in which city 
it was organized in 1857. 

The executive committee made early ap- 
plication to the passenger department of 
the Trunk Line Association for the usual 
railroad rates and ticket conditions for a 
meeting in Philadelphia; but that associa- 
tion held a special meeting January 2, 1907, 
and took adverse action on our application 
on the ground that, in their opinion, the 
collection of our membership fee could not 
be legally continued and that, therefore, 
they were not willing to make such an ar- 
rangement for our meeting in Philadelphia. 

While these negotiations were going on 
we received a very cordial renewal of the 
invitation from the city of Los Angeles to 
hold the anniversary convention in that 
city, providing satisfactory rates could not 
be secured for Philadelphia. This invita- 
tion was unanimously supported by the 
chamber of commerce and the educational 
authorities of Los Angeles as well as by 
the members of the State Teachers Associ- 
ation held in Fresno and of the Southern 
California Teachers’ Association held in 
Los Angeles, both during the recent holi- 
days. It was accompanied by a guaranty 
of 5,000 advance members from the state 
of California. 

After receiving notice of the final action 
of the Trunk lines the executive committee 
voted to accept the Los Angeles invitation, 





and to authorize the announcement of that 
city as the place of convention in July, 
1907. 

The plan and general arrangements 
under consideration provide for the sale of 
tickets from June 22 to July 5, inclusive, 
for extension of tickets for return until 
September 15, and for other details in ac- 
cord with the announcements made a year 
ago for the proposed convention at San 
Francisco in 1906. 

A very extensive series of excursions 
will follow the convention. The railroads 
of California offer special rates to a great 
number of attractive points in California, 
particularly to the many vacation resorts 
along the Pacific coast, extending from San 
Diego to San Francisco; into the upper 
Sacramento valley, to the Yosemite park and 
to the various points in the Siskiyous, the 
Coast range and Sierra Nevada mountains. 
Especial care will be taken to accommodate 
teachers who may wish to spend a part or 
all of their vacation at the beautiful sea- 
side or mountain resorts of California. 

Work is already under way on the gen- 
eral and department programs for the Los 
Angeles convention. The programs which 
had been completed for the San Francisco 
meeting last July will be largely used with 
such changes as circumstances may require. 

The anniversary volume which was ex- 
pected would be ready for issue this month 
will be still longer delayed to secure im- 
portant historical matter. It is now ex- 
pected to issue it in March. 
ae NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 

President N. E. Association. 

IRWIN SHEPARD, secretary N. E. A. 

Winona, Minn. 





THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING TO BE HELD AT GREENSBURG. 


THE next meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association will be held 
at Greensburg July 2d, 3d, and 4th. It 
was confidently expected that the meeting 
of the National Educational Association 
would be held in Philadelphia—this year 
being the fiftieth since its organization in 
that city in 1857—and in that case the state 
meeting would have been postponed until 
1908. The acute situation that has re- 
sulted from the wide discussion of railroads 
and railroad rates has prevented the as- 
sociation authorities from making the usual 
arrangements for extension of tickets. The 
Eastern roads were willing to grant the 
single fare rate from the West but required 
that persons holding tickets should start 
homeward within three days after adjourn- 
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ment at Philadelphia. This was an effec- 
tual bar to the meeting of the National 
Association in the East and Los Angeles, 
in California was promptly announced as 
the place of meeting. This was not finally 
decided until January 24th. The Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Association, 
County Supt. R. B. Teitrick, at once called 
the executive committee together at Harris- 
burg and set actively to work upon the 
programme and other necessary arrange- 
ments for the meeting. 

Greensburg, the county seat of West- 
moreland, is one of the most flourishing 
towns in the state. It is on the main line 
of the Pennsylvania railroad and easy of 
access from all directions. It is thirty- 
eight years since the last meeting of the 
State Association held here, which was in 
1869. The enrollment at that meeting was 
over eight hundred members. We should 
run far beyond that in 1907. 


SPRING ARBOR DAY. 








HE proclamation of Governor Stuart 
fixes April 5th and 19th as the Arbor 

days to be observed in different parts of the 
state. It is a very profitable thing to plant 
trees and shrubbery and vines, good for 
the planter and the thing planted, good for 
the world and the people who dwell therein. 
Most persons have never planted a tree, 
and never will plant one. It is the minor- 
ity, and not the majority, that do the good 
things done in the world. Very few plant 
trees. Their number should be increased, 
and, where there is a teacher who has in- 
terest and energy enough to do this, and 
encourage others to do it, there may be 
some boys and girls in the school who will 
acquire the habit. He who plants a tree, 
we are told, plants a hope, plants a joy, 
plants peace, plants youth, plants love. 
Then give the tree its chance. “ Life will 
do the rest.” The small tree of your 
Arbor Day planting may be the great tree 
of the future, and your benign gift to that 
future, enjoyed by others when you are 
gone. “Here are a few acorns to-day,” 
said Secretary Morton, the most noted 
tree-planter of America, “to-morrow, a 
century hence they are sturdy oaks, then 
ships, railroad carriages, everything use- 
ful. The real of to-day was the ideal of 
yesterday; the ideal of to-day will be the 
real of to-morrow.” If you cannot plant 
the great trees,—the oak, the elm, the syca- 
more, the, pine—plant such as you can 
and let a large proportion of your planting 
be fruit- trees. Do something, do it 
promptly, and induce many of the boys and 
girls to follow your good example. Plant 
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small trees if you have none of larger size. 
The years will take care of them, and they 
may thrive and grow all the better for 
having been small when put into the ground 
where you want them to grow. 

It is a good custom also to plant me- 
morial trees. The finest memorial of this 
kind we know of is to be seen in Japan. 
Some years ago we gave in The Journal 
a description of a wonderful avenue of 
trees, said to be the most imposing in the 
world; and we reprint the article in this 
connection for its unusual interest. A 
great man, long since passed away, here 
left his mark for generations, and his mag- 
nificent memorial. tribute to his friend is 
known throughout the world. The avenue 
of cryptomeria trees is described as follows: 

“The people of a certain locality in 
Japan, it is said, love to tell this story of 
what is no doubt the most beautiful road 
in the Japanese Empire. When the great 
general and law-giver Iyecsasu died, his 
former tributary princes vied with one 
another in rich mortuary gifts to perpetu- 
ate his memory. One daimio, loving and 
loyal, instead of the customary gift of rare 
bronze or wrought stone, to honor his 
dead lord, gave from his forest land, thous- 
ands of cryptomeria trees, which he wisely 
knew would be an ever-growing delight for 
generations in a densely-populated region. 

“These young trees, which were then 
but eighteen inches or more in height, he 
planted at equal distances along the two 
roads leading to Nikko, where the body of 
the dead prince was interred. Two hun- 
dred years have passed, and the trees, so 
small when planted, are giants now whose 
branches interlock across the wide road- 
way, presenting to the traveler in either 
direction a vista of green as far as the eye 
can reach. Extending for thirty miles in 
one direction, and for twenty miles in an- 
other, these rows of noble trees meet seven 
miles from the temple where lie the ashes 
of the honored dead, and for this last seven 
miles a double row of trees is found on 
each side of the roadway. In describing 
this unique and very beautiful tribute of 
respect and affection, a recent traveler says: 

“Many who visit Nikko may forget the 
loveliness of the mountain scenery, the 
waterfalls and rushing streams, the carv- 
ing and gilding of the temples, the soft, 
low tone of the bells, the odor of incense 
and the chanting of priests, but few will 
forget their twenty miles’ ride beneath the 
over-arching branches of the stately trees. 
What more beautiful memorial could be 
suggested than this, which benefits rich and 
poor, prince and coolie, alike, while mere 
bronze lanterns and costly but dead me- 
morial stones are of no service but as re- 
minders of a bygone age?” 
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